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Practical “Home Economics 


The Work of the 4-H Clubs 


HE outstanding note of progress 

in Boys’ and Girls’ 4-H Club Work 

has been in the development of 
that initiative and leadership among farm 
youth which is enabling them to recognize 
and solve effectively, through their own 
efforts, many of the social and economic 
problems confronting them. The far- 
reaching influence, from a national stand- 
point, of such a program founded upon 
the principle of self-help can hardly be 
estimated. In addition, through the 4-H 
club movement, appreciation of rural life 
is being promoted, better methods in 
farming and homemaking taught, tech- 
nique of organization in rural community 
affairs developed, and, perhaps more than 
all else, the vision and capacity of farm 
boys and girls enlarged in those ways 
that make for a strong, intelligent, cfi- 
cient rural citizenship. This year con- 
siderably over three-quarters of a million 
farm boys and girls are enrolled in the 
52,000 organized clubs reporting. 

The methods used in the club activities 
are in keeping with the principles under- 
lying the agricultural extension system 
that reaches the United 
States. This system has been organized 
by the United States Department 
cooperation 


every part of 


of Agriculture in 


with the Land Grant Colleges 
and county extension organiza- 
tions in accordance with the 


Provisions of the Smith-Lever 
Act of 1914, the Capper-Ketcham 
Act of 1928, 
Congress and State legislatures. 


and other acts of 


Demonstrations on the farm, in 
the home, and in the community, 
by men, women, boys, and girls, 
are the chief means by which 
this work is done. It is backed 
by the research systems of the 
State agricultural colleges and 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and brings to farm 
People the new information that 
is deemed practical and useful. 

In keeping with the recognized 
Principle in all extension work 


that permanent 


progress 


to- 





WARREN 


Club Work, 
Agriculture 


GERTRUDE L. 
Organization of Boys’ and Girls’ 
United States Department of 


ward better agriculture and home- 
making is directly depended upon the 
kind amount of leadership de- 
veloped, there has been worked out in 
4-H club simple but efficient 
system for developing rural young people 
First, it 
interests boys and girls through a com- 


and 
work a 
into active community leaders. 
munity program of work in which their 
own needs are considered along-side of 


Then it helps 
them to carry out the program and this 


those of a general nature. 


results in their. serving the community. 
Each farm boy or girl enrolled in a 4-H 
club conducts voluntarily a worthwhile 
piece of work in which interest is mani- 
fested and which will show some better 
practice on the farm or in the home or 
community; keeps a record of results; 
explains the work to others; makes an 
exhibit; and writes a final report sum- 
marizing the 
These young 
twenty years of age. 


activities. 
ten to 


whole _ season’s 


people are from 


They are organized 





Criticism and judgment of the work of 4-H Club members 
is a part of every meeting. 


clubs 


the United States in 


averaging fifteen in number, with a presi- 


throughout 


dent, secretary, and other officers together 
with an adult leader or They 
meet voluntarily at regular intervals, con- 
duct their meetings along parliamentary 
lines, formulate a program in which the 


adviser. 


progress of their respective activities is 


presented and difficulties are discussed, 
give demonstrations, sing, play, and carry 
on other activities of interest to young 
people. 

Secause of the varying types of agri- 
culture in the United States, more than 
thirty different phases of farming and 


homemaking may be undertaken by 4-H 


club members. For example, in the 
agricultural club activities, a 4-H club 
member may grow an acre of corn or 


cotton or a quarter of an acre of potatoes 


according to instructions in the best 


practices; market such fresh vegetables 
and fruit as may be practicable and can 
the surplus; raise a flock of poultry and 


market the product; purchase, breed, and 


care for a sow with her litter of pigs 


to maturity; or care for a dairy calf, per- 
haps building ultimately a dairy herd. 
In the homemaking club activities, in 


addition to canning the garden 


surplus in keeping with the 
dietary needs of the family, 
a club member’ may _ plan, 
prepare, and serve attractive 
and healthful meals; make 
or select for self and other 


members of the family attrac- 


tive, suitable clothing in 


keeping with the family budget; 
keep personal accounts; assume 


a share of responsibility for 


daily household tasks; at times, 


take over the management of 
the home when mother is 
on a vacation at the state 
college or summer camp; 
render more comfortable and 
satisfying the home itself; 
add to the attractiveness 
and beauty of the exterior 
of the home by planting na- 
tive shrubs and trees; or help 
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mother in the intelligent care of younger 
brothers and sisters. 

Those unfamiliar with the work may 
inquire as to the meaning of the term 
“4-H”. To 4-H boys and girls it signifies 
the four-fold development of the head, 
heart, hands, and health. In keeping with 
the 4-H club insignia is the national clu) 
pledge. It was a thrilling sight, a few 
days ago at the Fourth National Club 
Camp, to see the 4-H club delegation of 
farm boys and girls in their attractive 
green and white uniforms as they stood 
in formation on the grounds of the United 
States Department of Agriculture within 
the shadow of the Washington Monu- 
ment, recite each day in unison: “I pledge 
my head to clearer thinking, my heart to 





greater loyalty, my hands to larger serv- 
ice, and my health to better living, for 
my club, my community, and my 
country”. Governed by such principles 
of citizenship, 4-H club work cannot be 
other than a strong constructive force 
in community building. Through it, co- 
operation, one of the greatest needs of 
rural life, is being emphasized as well as 
those virtues that make for manhood and 
womanhood and for real success in life. 

The creation in boys and girls of a 
justifiable satisfaction and pride in rural 
life, the development of a cooperative and 
altruistic spirit, and a broadened vision 
of the opportunities and_ responsibilities 
of citizenship are some of the important 
by-products of the 4-H club program in 
improving the agricultural and home life 
of rural America. The club meeting, the 
club program, the public team demonstra- 
tion, the judging work, the recreational 
and social features of club work, the ever- 
widening contacts with other organiza- 
tions, and the attainment of club goals 
established by the members are all planned 
to help develop the boys and girls them- 
selves while doing substantial, challenging 
tasks in farming and homemaking. 

The work, so far as is practicable, is 
made a part of life. Problems are faced 
in the fields, the barns, the orchards, the 
gardens; in the farm homes and in the 
community meeting places, highways and 
trade centers. In fact, farm boys and 
girls through the 4-H club program are 
brought into intimate contact with all the 
interwoven problems of their own home 
and community life. 





4-H club members are given, so far as 
is feasible, a voice in the development of 
the extension program which they are to 
carry out. To an increasing degree the 
older members are being ynade delegates 
to. meetings at which community and 
county extension programs are deter- 
mined. Because each line of work con- 
ducted by a club member is intended to 
meet some farm, home, or community 
need and is designed as a part of the 
general agricultural and home economics 
extension program of the community, the 
club members feel that they are perform- 
ing important tasks and that their efforts 
count. Thus is aroused a community 
consciousness and a genuine sense of 
community responsibility. 


4-H Club members in the out-of- 
doors. 

Left—In camp on the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture grounds 
at Washington. 

Below—Learning different va- 
rieties of roses. 

Right—Examining the live stock 
on an experimental farm. 





The members of the local clubs come in 


contact not only with their leaders, who 
know how to do things, but with the 
work of one another which frequently 
involves rivalry and contest, and with the 
public in field meetings and in exhibits at 
fairs, festivals, and demonstrations. From 
time to time they meet with the trained 
teachers and educators of the State Agri- 
cultural Colleges and the Federal De- 
partment of Agriculture, with business 
men and outstanding farmers—all leaders 
in different lines of work, men and women 
of achievement who inspire by their ac- 
complishments and outlook. The club 
members frequently are given a larger 
view of life, also, through opportunity to 
attend agricultural camps and _ short 
courses conducted by the state agricultural 
colleges, from a few days to a week in 
duration in the counties, and once or 
twice a year at the agricultural college 
itself. Each year there are also several 
national events for 4-H club members. 
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All these 
awaken farm youth and to stimulate in 
them the desire to do and attain. 

The 4-H club program for farm boys 
and girls is being increasingly enriched, 
Recreation in the form of hikes with 
nature study, swimming, and games is 
emphasized especially at the county 4-H 
club camps. Training in proper food and 
health habits as well as exercises for good 
posture are a part of every 4-H ciub 
program. Other features of the 4-H club 
program include music and art apprectia- 
tion work, training in the common 


various meetings serve to 


courtesies of life, and service of members 
to the group as well as activities to de- 
velop those appreciations and attitudes 
that make for happy home relationships. 





The radio programs broadcasted from 
Washington by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and from the college 
stations by the State Agricultural Col- 
leges are playing a large part in reinforc- 
ing the work of local clubs in scattered 
farming areas. To gain a true value of 
this use of the radio, pictures hundreds, 
perhaps many thousands, of clubs of far 
perhaps many thousands, of clubs of farm 
boys and girls with their local leaders— 
each group, for the most part, seated in 
a modest farm home, listening intently 
as a member of the staff of the State 
college skillfully explains to them in de- 

tail how to conduct the various phases 
of their club work, whether it be in the 
growing of crops, the raising of livestock, 
the preparation and serving of food, the 
selection and construction of clothing, or 
the general improvement of the farm 
home. Over the radio, too, are being 
conducted 4-H club music memory con- 
tests by which farm boys and girls every- 
where are gaining an appreciation of 
music by our best known composers and 
some understanding of the circumstances 
under which the music was written. So 
over the radio, besides interesting glimpses 
into the work of literature and art, farm 
boys and girls are being led into an 
intimate touch with the wild flowers and 
birds that are an integral part of their 
own environment. Thus, in this new way 
also, 4-H club work is helping to enlarge 
the horizon of farm boys and girls and 
give greater meaning to the everyday 
tasks of field and home. 
(Continued on page 217) 
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Miss Rollinson 


STUDY of 

found in literature was a part 

of the work of a class devoted 
to the study of Home Management. The 
beauties of literature were employed to 
carry the message of home-making, and 
they proved to be interesting and success- 
ful guides. 

Close cooperation between the teachers 
of English Literature and of Homemaking 
was the result of the interest that students 
manifested in literature treating of home 
life and its activities. Conferences on 
book lists, reading together the semester 
papers and book reviews were the out- 
growth of this correlation and blend of 
interest which naturally fostered friendli- 


homemaking as 


ness, harmony, and understanding. 

Summer reading lists for both students 
and teachers were made up. Personalities 
and home situations were discussed with 
broader sympathy and tolerance. 
Less selfishness and jealous guarding of 
subject matter boundaries followed in a 
natural manner. 

It was found that uniting or filtering 
Parts of the subject matter in the Home- 


more 


making courses of study with the recog- 
nized core subjects strengthened all sides 
of the curriculum and allowed it to render 
a larger, more useful, and lasting service. 

Literature is one of the several avenues 
through which Homemaking 
may be liberalized—set free to associate 
with and 
other subject matter, thereby increasing 


education 


enjoy the companionship of 
its horizon, developing perspective, and 
Siving it the spark of the eternal which 
makes it live. 

The homemaker is a developer of per- 
sonalities and this development is brought 
about through very homely and humble 
acts as well as through the use of very 
earth things. 

A house, the essence of the earth, plus 


Personality, the spirit, equals Home; 


FHome--Makine 


: as Discoverec 


Li 


Literature 


By BLANCHE 


hence home is the spiritual name of a 
house. This fact should not be overlooked 
since in all languages and dialects there 
is an equivalent of our word house, 
which is not true of 

It behooves us as teachers of 
‘making to be thoroughly acquainted with 
those artists who have crystalized the 
beauty of our interests and activities. In 
reading of John Greenleaf Whittier’s 
3ound”, who will not be lifted 


the word home. 
Home- 


“Snow 
up by the description of the preparing 
of the fireplace and the lighting of the 
fire which are made acts of beauty by the 
picture drawn between lines 120 and 142, 
155 and 178? The common acts attending 
the breaking up of the household at the 
bed-time hour of nine are described with 
charm between the lines 590 and 613. 
Pouring tea in “Friendship Village” as 
described by Zona Gale makes thereafter 
bewitched” more 


“cup of water 


Henry James calls pouring 


every 
bewitching. 
tea the most gracious act of civilized man. 

Who 
making of a dress or mending or planning 
a bit of finery, to reveal character and 


uses in a more subtle way the 


give to the reader the thoughts of the 
character than Mary Freeman Wilkins? 
Helen R. Hull in “The Labyrinth” uses 
dress in a way to 
the second woman with the first and aid 


very clever contrast 
her in securing first place in the affection 
of one of the central characters. 

It is the purpose of this article to show 
four books 
in many libraries, and which will indicate 


indices of which are found 


some of the values received from this 
literary approach to homemaking. 

The following seven books and five 
short stories are suitable for similar 
treatment, and may be 
dents to analyze and index. 

Little Women—Louisa M. Olcott 
The Bent Twig—Dorothy Canfield 


Cranford—Mrs. FE. C. Gaskell 


assigned to stu 


W. 


ROLLINSON 


House of the Seven Gables 


Nathaniel 


The Vicar of Wakefield 


Dr. Lavendar’s People 
Combe St. Marys 


Oliver 


Maude Diver 


Short Stories 


An Index 
Home-making 


The Purple Dress—O. 
The New England Nun 
The Gala Dress 

Life Everlasting 

Up Primrose Hill 


Henry 


Mary 


\ Freeman 


Wilkins 


Amanda and Love 


description 


found 


of literary 
activities as 


“Friendship Village’, by Zona Gale: 


Page 


? 


11 
24 
35 
38 
H 
16 
18 
72 
76 
76 
77 
101 
109 
144 
145 
146 
149 
151 
152 


155 
172 
175 
188 
195 
206 


Wem Re = DB 


me NRK Wu 


It ww 


Ww DW bo dO 


NM Ne KS Wh — 


Subject 
Telephoning 
Sending invitations 
Getting supper 
Feeding chickens 
Cleaning silver 
Stuffing turkey 
Cooking turkey 
At dinner 
Surprise party 
Greeting friends 
Making toast 
Writing 
Milking cows 
Looking over 
Caring for accident 
Locking up 
Hospitality 
Singing 
Advice 
Conversation 
Washing dishes 
Making coffee 
Economy 
Sacrifice 
Unselfishness 
Mother love 


(Continued on page 219) 
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Hawthorne 


Goldsmith 
Margaret Deland 


of 


nm 
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uilding Up A Rundown School 


HEN my school in a small 
town suspended for lack of a 
sufficient appropriation, I, at 

first, was at a loss to know what to do. 

Positions were difficult to find, as it was 

shortly after the beginning of the school 

term. But I had to find something at 
once, for I had to take care of my father, 

a former teacher, who was ill and could 

not teach in the city. 

A friend in Kansas finally advised me 
to take charge of an independent school 
in the country—a school that, I flatter 
myself, we have made a success of, though 
we did use unusual methods in doing so. 
The county made only about a half-allow- 
ance for this school, so the teacher had 
to depend partly on popular subscription 
for his or her salary. And as former 
teachers, each in turn, had become dis- 
couraged with the poor reward for their 
more or less strenuous efforts, there had 
been only three months of school the last 
The children of school age either 
listant city schools or else 


term. 
attended the 
attended none at all. 

The schoolhouse, 
credit to the 
enough to accomodate pupils sufficient in 
I at once 


however, was a 


community—really large 
number to need two teachers. 
made a thorough canvass of the neigh- 
bhorhood and got the promise of twenty- 
two pupils, at $1.00 a month each. And 
with this number I opened the school. 
Though former teachers had always 
had trouble, especially with the 
boys, everything went well from the start. 
I took pains to make friends with all the 


larger 


boys and girls, and in this my father 
helped greatly, for he soon recovered his 
the 
were about thirty families in the com- 


good health in country air. There 


munity with probably one hundred chil- 
dren of school age and I determined that 
I would have them all. 


sooner or later 


I began a deliberate and systematic 
training of my two best spellers, though 
not neglecting any other study, for there 
was soon to be a “spelling match” in 
another and larger school some distance 
the the 


county were to receive prizes. The boy's 


away and two best spellers in 


was a complete set of mechanical tools 
such as wrenches, dies, and everything 
necessary for repairing things mechanical 

from a wheelbarrow to an automobile. 
The prize for the girl was a fine kitchen 
cabinet with all necessary contents. Suf- 
fice it to say that my work was not lost 
for “our boy and girl” won both prizes. 

Soon after this, when our plan became 


better known, other boys’ and girls began 


IRENE CECIL 


to join our school—some that were at- 
tending city schools came to us. Soon 
the larger girls and I began to lay plans 
for work in cooking while my father 
gave instructions to the boys in manual 
training, carpentry, cabinet making, and 
automotive mechanics. An even dozen 
more pupils joined the school during the 
next week. At first it was the girls’ de- 
partment in which we won real success. 
The pupils furnished the material and 
under my directions prepared a number 
food. During the cold 
weather they cooked soup or oatmeal 
porridge for their and the 
lunch, and baked bread, cakes, cookies, 
etc., under my guidance. 


of items of 


own boys’ 


NE of the pleasing features of the 

work was the fact that the school 
was able to overcome the objections made 
by many parents concerning the teaching 
of these subjects in school, in that no time 
was taken at first from the regular school 
hours. The pupils did the work before 
and after school hours and during the 
intermission periods. -However, when 
better understood, this objection was re- 
moved, and we added sewing to the 
course. We then gave a part of three 
afternoons each week to the work—time 
taken during school hours. We soon found 
a good market for surplus cooking and 
articles of clothing in the city. The profit, 
after cost of materials had been deducted, 
was divided among the pupils engaged in 
the work. 

Then many of the pupils, both boys and 
girls, began the study of elementary agri- 
culture. A great deal of it was experi- 
mental work, such as the study of soils, 
testing of milk for butterfat, and so on. 
We now had a complete set of cooking 
utensils, cabinet, stoves, and all needed, 
aH but the cabinet bought with profits 
from cooking and the like, each pupil con- 
tributing a part of his individual profit. 
More was added from time to time. 
People all over the district became inter- 
ested and new pupils joined nearly every 
day. 

The boys’ department, under supervision 
of my father? It did splendidly—the boys 
“took” to it like ducks to water. It was 
not long until they, too, had articles of 
merit to sell—work cabinets, tool 
boxes, even toys. And they sold, too, at 
a good profit. Then father obtained an 
old, battered automobile of the vintage 
of years before. It was plain “junk” 
and he got it for $5.00. He had it hauled 
to an old building we had converted into 


real 


a “garage”, pointed it out to the boys and 


said: “Make it run!” And, improbali 
as it may seem, they did that very thing 
It took them a long time, but that was 
one object of the game, to keep them 
busy and interested each morning and 
night so there would be no absentees. 
Formerly, most of the boys had listened 
to the lure of forest and stream and 
“played hookey” from one to five days 
out of the week. But now, such things 
were never heard of—each morning’s roll- 
call had been answered by a full attend- 
ance—and more voices every week, for 
this new departure brought and 
more boys to the school. 

When, at last, the old contraption would 
actually operate under its own power, the 
old auto was sold to a farmer for $35.00. 
And then followed other events of the 
same nature—autos, motorcycles, and the 
like repaired, and so on, until the school 
had actually a well equipped and well 
manned repair shop and work began to 
come in from farmers near and far, all 
at good prices. This work, of course, 
was done after school hours and on Sat- 
urdays. We actually, at last, had to hire 
an expert mechanician to look after the 
shop and its increasing business. The 
boys continued to do most of the rough 
that for which there was no 
immediate hurry. 


more 


work and 


, 


HE next spring I got my “big” and 

unique idea. Boys, and girls too, were 
continually bringing to school the many 
terrapins or dry land turtles found in the 
neighborhood. Of course, they merely 
turned them out on the school grounds 
and then the reptiles would crawl away, 
only, perhaps, to be found and brought 
back again by some of the pupils. I never 
had much to do with terrapin—they held 
no attraction for me, but I knew that 
they were highly valued as food by many 
people. I had read of how they were 
raised and sold to markets at good prices, 
and that food—greens, table scraps, any- 
thing was sufficient to keep them in good 
shape. So I determined to “start some- 
thing new”, indeed. 

Nearby was an old building, without 
floor except for a deep bed of sand, that 
had once been used for storage of pota 

It was 
for my 


toes and other winter vegetables. 
in good shape—just the thing 
purpose, and needed only fixing the bot- 


tom so terrapin could not dig out. 
I had several of the boys dig a deep 
ditch all around the building, right at the 


This filled with 
old timber and scraps of hoards so placed 
(Continued on page 218) 


outer base. was then 
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“The little Love Apple which nobody ate, 
In the days when our country was young, 
Has now achieved fame and an influence 
great, 
And it’s worth has by poets been sung.” 
—Grif Alexander 


F course you know that the Love 
Apple is the tomato. “Pomme 
d’amour” as the French call it. 
When it reached England the French 
name was translated into English and 
your great grandmother and mine planted 
in their gardens the queer plant which 
they called Love Apple, and on which 
grew a small, red fruit which nobody ate 
for it was supposed to be poisonous! 
And yet if tradition can be believed the 
tomato is an American. Columbus is said 
to have discovered the plant with the 
discovery of America. He took it back 
to Isabella, Isabella gave the plant to her 
subjects, the Spaniards, and from Spain 
it got into Morocco, and from Morocco 
to Italy. And from there the plant went 
to France, then to England, and finally 
back to America. 


And mostly, through this international 
journeying, the pretty red fruit was 
eschewed for food for it was a member 
of the deadly night shade family and 
according to tradition and belief it had a 
3orgian touch. An immortal slab should 
be erected to the brave soul who first 
plucked the reddest fruit, broke its deli- 
cate, yet resistant skin, and swallowed it. 
The action has a valorous, “here goes”, 
cavalier flavor. But evidently the Borgian 
magic was to be found only in the 
imagination of fearful Renaissance gen- 
tlemen—for it was not poisonous! Ap- 
parently the valorous one lived, for 
humanity has been eating tomatoes ever 
since 

We first hear of the tomato as a food 
from the Netherlands. The Dutch were 
by no means behind the times in culinary 
matters, for the herbalist Dodonians 
vegetable to be 


mentions it as a 


randmother’s 


ove--A pples 
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eaten with salt, pepper, and oil. Several 
varieties were known in England at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century and 
Gerard, the English surgeon and botanist, 
speaks of the tomato in his “History of 
Plants”. This distinguished gentleman 
considers it as exotic, and exotic it does 
often look with its very flaming fru't 


. against the green of peculiarly corrugated 


leaves. And deliciously exotic it tastes 
if one can get it fresh from the garden! 

Did you ever wonder at the gorgeous 
color of the tomato, or the mellow d:- 
liciousness of its flavor when it is fully 
ripe? Both are due to the fact of its 
being a sun loving plant, and that it needs 
the sun to color and flavor it fully. 
Tomatoes of a dull red color, tasteless 
and flat compared to the fully ripened 


Tomatoes in process of being canned. 

(above) Arriving at the factory; (below) 

Being hoisted aloft for washing and 
peeling. 





ones, are sure to have been ripened wiih- 
out benefit of adequate sunshine. 
Possibly you, accustomed to the regular 
household size of tomato, which during 
a few months of the year we slice for 
salad, cook up for the good, old fashioned, 
stewed tomatoes”, and 


“ 


yet rarely seen 
use for flavoring soups, sauces, spaghetti, 
and numerous other things, do not know 


that there are many kinds and sizes of 
tomatoes. 

There is a distinct species, acid in flavor, 
which grows currant style in rather long 
clusters, there is the “cherry” or “grape” 
tomato, slightly larger, which may be 
gathered in bunches, and there is the 
tomato which is somewhat the size, though 
not the shape, of a plum and which is 
seen in the fancy fruit stores that cater 
to the very rich and carry the best 
varieties of fruit and vegetables. There 
is also, of course, the ordinary household 
tomato and further the huge “beefsteak” 
tomato, which sometimes weighs as much 
as three pounds. 

Popular as ripe, raw tomatoes are, it 
is in canned form that the greatest number 
are consumed, for these may be had all 
the year around, while the fresh tomato 
has only a comparatively short season. 
Canners call the tomato the leader of the 
“big three’—tomatoes, corn, and peas— 
the three staple vegetables which are 
grown and canned in the largest quantities 
There are many reasons for this. Chief 
among them is the popularity and neces- 
sity of the tomato for household use, the 
fact that tomatoes may be easily grown 
almost anywhere, and the fact that they 
are more easily canned than almost any 
other fruit or vegetable. Naturally some- 
what acid, and of nearly semi-liquid con- 
sistency, they are easily cooked and very 
simple apparatus is actually needed to can 
them. 

Tomatoes are canned in nearly all sec 
tions of the United States, the greatest 
amount being grown and canned in Mary 
land, the original seat of the canning 
industry. They grow in long, symmetrical 
rows on low plants, and they need a great 
deal of sunshine. This jolly red fruit 
vegetable is not only the most important 
canned vegetable from the point of view 
of consumption, but also in the number 










200 


of canned and glassed products into which 
it enters either as principal or part in 
gredient, an aspect of the industry which 
does not the 
These include tomato 
tomato paste. 


casual public. 
pulp, 
Other products of which 


essential 


occur to 
puree, 
tomatoes form 


an though 


not the whole part are catsup, chili sauc., 


tomato soup, and sardines in tomata 
sauce. Think of all these products and 
think of the many dishes made in the 


household which have tomatoes either as 
chief ingredient or as flavoring, and you 
how vast is the consumption of the 
will begin just to have a dim idea of 
tomato. Everyone from infants to old 
people eats tomatoes and more 
and more they are becoming a 
staple in every 
household. 


year-round 
American 

Going through the cannery 
with the to rather a 
quick process with 
escorting many other fruits and 
vegetables canning 
The are de- 
livered to the cannery by the 


tomato is 
compared 
on their 
career. tomatoes 
farmers in apparently innumer- 
able baskets or boxes. They are 
washed by a mechanical washer 
they the 
Spray washers supply 


as soon as enter 
factory. 
ing jets of water under pressure 
this 
canneries 


are now largely used for 


purposes. In some 
the tomatoes are passed through 

a scalder where they are sub- 

jected to live steam for a few 

seconds to loosen their delicate yet resist- 
ant skin. Usually if this preliminary bath 
is given the tomato, it is then given a 
short spray of cold water and is carried 
to the peeler’s table either in pails or 
on belts. 

the fruit is 
trimmed by 


In most canneries peeled, 


sorted, and women, as 
machine neeling of the tomato has not 
reached a universal stage. 

After the tomatoes are peeled, they are 
the fillers, the 


fancy tomatoes 


delivered in buckets to 


sorting and packing of 


usually being done by hand. The toma- 


toes are put in cans according to size 


and grade, this part of the canning being 
done by The filled 


expert workmen. 


Interesting Home Economics Project 


cans are then passed through an exhaust 
box. This is in the nature of a closed 
steam chamber through which passes a 
traveling belt which carries the filled cans 
so as to preheat their contents, causing 
the later, 
when it is cooler, will contract, thus form- 


food to expand, which food 


ing a vacuum in the can. 
The filled cans go from the exhaust 
box directly to the closing machines. 


which mechanically put on the can top, 
crimping it scientifically to the body of 
the can so that when the can leaves the 
closing machine it is hermetically sealed. 
The are then 
heat, being cooled by _ being 


sealed cans sterilized by 


afterward 





Hlow tomatoes are conveyed about the canne 


immediately immersed in cold water. 
Then the labels are wrapped about the 
can by an ingenious wrapping machine, 
which supplies labels and paste, and our 
delicious little “Love Apple” is ready for 
its multitude of roles on the family dinner 
table. 
Medical 


Borgian the jolly 


has proved how un- 
fruit actually is, 
human consumption. 


science 
red 
how healthful for 
Our present day idea of the health and 
food value of the tomato is quite different 
from that existing when the “Love Apple” 
was grown as a garden ornament only 
for it is hardly rash to say that there is 
not a family in America which does not 
the the “Love 


appreciate virtues of 


Apple.” 





in Washington, D.C. 


The 
Washington, D. 


Central High School, 
C., did a good piece of 


girls of 


work this year in refinishing and refur- 
the model apartment of their 
school. Under the directof of Miss A. C. 
Blandford, Home 


they took on the job of converting oily 


nishing 


Economics instructor, 
floors, dingy walls, and scarred furniture 
into something they can be proud of. 


made of each 


Drawings were 


room, 


draperies, floor coverings, pictures, and 
furniture planned and placed in the posi- 
tions they should occupy. During this 
period visits were made to house furnish- 
ing stores where fabrics were examined, 
and colors and quality studied. Next the 
cooperation of one of the large depart- 
ment stores was obtained. The instructor 
explained that the students had planned 
the and anxious to 


apartment were 








PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
{t is a rich source of the three vita- 
mins A, B, and C, which represent very 
nearly the ABC’s of nutrition, since with- 
out them one cannot be healthy. Vitamins 
A and B are relatively stable, vitamin C 
being the only volatile one which insists 
floating during the cooking 
process. But because of the hydrogen-ion 
concentration of the tomato very little 
of vitamin C is released and the fruit 
goes into the can with its vitamin content 
practically undisturbed. 

And not only is the tomato in its canned 
as well as its fresh form a good source 
of the vitamins A, B, and C, but it is 
an excellent bone and blood builder, being 
naturally rich in minerals. These 
include phosphates, potash, lime, 
magnesium, sodium, — sulphur, 
chlorine, and iron. Canning does 
not affect the value of the min- 
erals. According to authoritative 
investigation, it is the last men- 
tioned mineral in the tomato 
which causes it to be termed a 
“blood builder” since, although 
teh mineral is present only in 
moderate amounts, it contains 
sufficient to be classed in this 
category. Medical opinion also 
agrees that the tomato is very 
effective as a body cleanser, that 
it aids in the treatment of dia- 
betes, and that it is an excellent 
fat reducer! The diet list of a 
great hospital in New York is 
said to put this juicy scarlet thing 
at the head of all foods for the 
purpose of reducing weight. 


on away 


And there is a further fact about this 
sphere of succulence which endears it to 
the human race, and that is that it is 
good for children and quite as good for 
them in the canned form as in the fresh, 
a valuable fact since it cannot be always 
had in the fresh form. In the words of 
Dr. A. F. Hess of Columbia University, 
“Canned tomatoes make the most service- 
able antiscorbutic for artificially fed in- 
They are well known, inexpensive, 
and available. From the nutritional stand- 


fants. 


point it may be regarded as a palatable 
solution of the three vitamins, and should 
be fed to such infants at the rate of 
thirty grams per day.” 


to put their knowledge to practical test. 
The store assigned decorators to answer 
and give advice as 
furniture and all the equipment needed 
to furnish the living and dining rooms 
were loaned, and the completely furnished 
apartment was put for a 
week. Such experience in the opinion of 
Miss Emma Jacobs, Director of Home 
of Columbia, 
school 


questions needed; 


on exhibition 


Economics in the District 
that “Washington’s high 
girls who study the art of home making 
under the title ‘home economics’ receive 


practical training of infinite value.” 


proves 
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Effect of Muminum on Flealth 


By H. R. Broii 


_ Chief, Division of Chemistry, 
Bureau of Chemistry and Food, Baltimore City Health Department 


HE effect of aluminium on health 
has been a matter of long and bitter 
controversy among investigators. 

Aluminium is the most widely and 
abundantly distributed element found in 
the earth’s crust and has been intimately 
associated with living matter throughout 
the ages; only recently, however, has it 
assumed an important role in the human 
environment due to its use in the purifi- 
cation of water, in manufacture of cook- 
ing utensils, in baking powders, and in 
medicinal preparations. 

The principle interest in aluminium 
recently is its role as an additional con- 
stituent of foods caused by use of 
aluminium cooking utensils and its possi- 
bile toxic effect upon health. 

The first point to be established before 
any claim can be made that the use of 
aluminium cooking utensils is harmful to 
health is the demonstration by chemical 


analyses of the quantity of aluminium - 


that may be produced and absorbed in 
food by cooking. 

One writer states that during cooking 
sufficient amounts of aluminium are 
absorbed by foods to exert a deleterious 
effect upon health. He has failed, how- 
ever, to give any scientific reference 
bearing upon this subject. 

This is in contrast to investigations 
made in Great Britain under the auspices 
of the Medical Research Council from 
which it was concluded that even acid 
fruits and vegetables cooked for a long 
period of time in aluminium ware showed 
so little aluminium in the juices that it 
required the most delicate chemical tests 


to indicate its presence. In experiments 
carried out by this Council, not only the 
fruits but the actual fruit acids them- 
selves were boiled in aluminium ware and 
these acids on analysis showed only 
slight traces of aluminium. 

Although this work has shown that 
some aluminium actually passes into food 
cooked in aluminium utensils the question 
arises whether the quantities of alumi- 
nium consumed in such food prepared 
under the practical household conditions 
will be sufficient to cause a deleterious 
action upon health. 

It is an accepted fact that aluminium 
compounds have a very low toxicity, so 
much so that it may be at once assumed 
to the point of certainty that the minute 
quantities of aluminium which will be 
dissolved and absorbed in food prepared 
in aluminium cooking utensils will have 
no effect upon health. 

This statement has been verified by 
work recently done by McCollum and his 
associates * wherein it has been demon- 
strated from animal feeding experiments, 
that :— 

(1)—Aluminium compounds are not 
absorbed out of the stomach or in- 
testinal tract when present in the diet. 

(2)—Aluminium 
present in the alimentary tract do not 


compounds when 


form any union or compounds with the 
stomach or intestinal walls. 
(3)—Aluminium compounds in the 
diet in concentrations as high as 600 
parts per million of the element 
aluminium exert no noticeably deleter- 
ious action on growth, reproduction, or 


general well being as judged by ex- 

ternal appearance or autopsy. 

McCollum includes in his article the 
statement that his investigations have 
yielded results which indicate that the 
views of those writers believing alumi- 
nium compounds to be poisonous are 
erroneous. His results also confirm the 
views of the Referee Board of Scientific 
Experts of the United States *. This 
board studied the effects on human beings 
with a diet consisting of foods cooked 
with aluminium compounds, and _ con- 
cluded that foods so cooked have no 
harmful effects upon metabolism. 

Investigations carried out by Underhill 
and associates * showed that various 
food substances contain aluminium; the 
larger amounts being found in cherries 
and onions, smaller amounts in lettuce, 
milk, flour, and liver. 

Underhill states that apparently alumi- 
nium is one of the metalic elements that 
has regularly entered for years into the 
human dietary without dangerous results. 
It is hard to conceive how a dose can 
be produced through the use of alumi- 
nium cooking utensils sufficiently large 
to cause harm to the average human 
being. 

In general, therefore, the data of 
careful scientific inquiry tend to prove 
that the prejudices against the use of 
aluminium cooking utensils, because of 
their supposed deleterious effect on the 
human system, are without foundation. 

(1) McCollum. Rask. & Becke 


- 
Biol. Chem.. 1928—Vol. LXXVII—753 
(2) U. S. Dept. Agriculture—Bulletin No. 


Journ. 


103. 
(3) Underhill and Peterman:—Amer. Journ 
Physiol., Sept., 1929 








The Care of Ailing Floors 


BertHA ANNE Houck 


In prescribing for run-down floors we 
divide them into two classes: finished and 
unfinished. In the first group is the floor 
which has been previously painted, var- 
nished, or lacquered. If the old finish is 
in good condition, the floor may be re- 
finished without any other surface prepar- 
ation than thorough cleansing. Sand- 
papering, however, is always advisable, 
and is absolutely necessary when a 
varnished floor is to be refinished with 


another material. 

If varnished floors are to be stained, 
it is necessary to use a paint and varnish 
femover to take off the old finish. Waxed 
or coiled floors must have their finish 


removed completely with turpentine. Old 
unfinished floors require a different kind 
of treatment. First they should be 
scrubbed with about one part ammonia 
to eight parts of water. A_ stronger 
solution may be needed for grease spots 
and stains. Waxed or oiled floors do not 
require this kind of cleansing, but be sure 
that the wax or oil has been removed be- 
fore the new paint is applied. Floors of 
open grain wood which have never been 
finished will require a paste wood filler. 

If a varnish or stain finish is desired 
and floors are badly discolored, bleaching 
is necessary. To bleach a floor, a solu- 
tion of as many oxalic acid crystals as 
can easily be dissolved in water, should 
be applied with a scrubbing brush and 
left on until the stains disappear. Then 





the surface should be washed with clear 
hot water. 

Now that the surface has been properly 
prepared for painting, it is well to give 
a thought to the kind of finish most 
appropriate for the particular room. In 
general, the formal room needs a var- 
nished floor: the sun room, bedroom, and 
breakfast room are best suited by painted 
or lacquered floors, and the stained floor 
is also attractive in an informal room. 
There is no hard and fast rule about the 
choice of finishes other than the one that 
the floor must be considerably deeper in 
color than either the ceiling or the walls. 

The directions on a can of paint should 
be carefully followed. Three coats of 
paint are necessary on an_ unfinished 
floor, two for refinishing. 
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AA (commonplace Material 
That Was Not Always 


Felt cap worn by 
Lycian Guards 


Commonplace 


ELIZABETH 


Arrow-proof jerkins of felt worn by Roman soldiers 


SK anyone meet today, 
whether a growing child or that 
how many 


morning 


you 


child’s grandparent, 
incidents have 
that have made him aware of the “strange 
and far-off things” which so appeal to 
all of us. Ten to one he will answer, 
“nothing”. 
with sights and sounds that should hold 
all the 
That he 
fault—it is 
told, in an interesting way, the history of 


occurred since 


Yet he has been surrounded 


romance of an Eastern bazaar. 
them is not his 


been 


does not see 


because he has never 
any one of the countless things in daily, 
hourly use all about him which we have 
inherited from 
forgotten civilizations. 


from alien peoples and 


One of the most unexpected of these 
articles is felt. To us, felt means hats, 
card-tables, 
Mongols and Chinese of three thousand 


bedroom slippers. To the 
years ago, it meant the coronation of an 
emperor, the marriage of a noble girl, the 
start of a long journey; to the wandering 
tribes of the desert, its discovery and 
manufacture meant, in themselves, power 
and affluence, and in the rug-making that 





Quadrangular tent of felt—Tibetan 


Je 


by 


7 


3RANNIGAN 


Mongol women making felt in primitive times 


came later, the rise of a great art; to the 
RKoman slave, felt signified the cap of the 
that he 
older 


might not wear. Its 
manufacture is than the 
spinning and weaving and ever since some 


freeman 
arts of 


nomad tribe first used it, felt has been of 
supreme importance in the civilizations of 
most Asian peoples. 

With nomadic populations, the need of 
felt is so fundamental-—-as clothing, as 
protection in battle, as a covering for 
tents and huts, as a defense for horse 
and man against inclement weather—that 
it is only reasonable to credit them with 
its invention. And from the records of 
the Chinese, as well as from the practi- 
cally unchanged lives led today by the 
these peoples of three 
thousand ago, we can reconstruct 
with some accuracy the primitive poces- 


descendants of 


years 


ses of felt-making. 
The identical 
everywhere. The principal instrument used 


processes are almost 
is a large mat upon which the wool to be 
felted is placed. Layer is spread upon 
layer, with finer wood used towards the 
top, until the desired thickness is reached. 


Grease or oil mixed with water is used 


The mat is rolled 
up under firm pressure with the feet or 
the back of the forearm, then unrolled and 
rerolled from the opposite end. 


as the fulling agent. 


After the rolling process has been con- 
tinued for some four or five hours, the 
fibres become firm and closely meshed to- 
gether, whereupon the felt is taken up 
from the mat, washed, and again stretched 
out to dry in the sun. In some tribes (in 
India and Turkestan) colored patches of 
wool are arranged on it in designs and 
the whole thing re-rolled to knit the pat- 
tern into the fabric. 

It was not until toward the end of the 
Chou Dynasty, about the third to fourth 
that felt made its ap- 
pearance in China—this though the Chal- 
deans knew it about 3000 B. C. and the 
Egyptians made use of it early in their 
The art was not indigenous to 

fact the inhabitants seem to 
have learned the advantages of this fab- 
ric from the felt-garbed nomads with 
whom, at that time, they waged a con- 
tinual and more or less disastrous waf- 


tare. 


century B. C,, 


history. 
China—in 


The Chinese soon adopted it, how- 
ever, as superior in war time to their own 
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Felt-covered Ox-cart—Mongol 


flowing garments, and presently they were 
making for themselves long pieces of felt 
some sixteen or seventeen feet wide. 
These they doubled along the width and 
sewed together to form a thick, warm 
cloth which was—and still is—used for 
clothing by both men and women. They 
wrap up in it in the daytime and sleep in 
it at night. Summer or winter, rain or 
shine, the natives of southern China are 


Felt-covered wagon 


early in its history, and Homer speaks of 
Odysseus’ felt-lined helmet. Cuirasses and 
tight-fitting garments and head-gear were 
also made from felt and the conical felt 
hat was the symbol of the artisan, sailor, 
and fisherman. 

The Romans used felt as the Greeks 
did--in soldiers’ uniforms, for boots and 
shoes, etc—and also for the tight caps 
that were worn at the theatre and at fes- 


by oven Mongol 


a 
drawn 
is true, by machinery undreamed of by 
the inventors of the fabric and in quanti- 
ties beyond their conception, but neverthe- 
less the that has for 
centuries protected man from storms and 

them 
im- 


same material 


symbolized to 
and 


from has 
wealth 
portance. been times, 
in primitive civilization, when felt has 
of the difference be- 
tween man and beast. It is a fabric 
which commands our respect because of 
its adaptability and its beauty as well as 
because of its many centuries of service 


arrows; 


and influence, freedom 


There have even 


meant assurance 


to mankind. 


(Note: The material and the illustrations for 
this article were supplied by the courtesy of 
the Western Felt Company, Chicago, [Ilinois.) 


War-horse with trappings of felt—Persian 


dressed in felt, the quality of which varies 
according to the wealth or skill of the 
wearer. 

Gradually, thereafter, the Chinese came 
to attach to felt much the same religious 
significance as did the Mongols and Tibe- 
tans. An emperor, about to be crowned, 
betook himself into a felt tent to don his 
imperial regalia. He was then escorted 
to the palace gates and seated on a piece 
of black felt, on which he was borne to 
the ceremony by seven men. 

Its use in China proper, however, was 
never so common as in Tibet and Chinese 
Turkestan, or among the Persians. In 
Tibet, in India, and among the Iranians 
and Turks, felt had a particularly impor- 
tant place. Felt hats in many of these 
countries marked the degree of the wear- 
er, and in Tibet even boots and ponchos 
were of felt. It is among the ruins of a 
temple in Chinese Turkestan that the ear- 
liest remains of felt have been found, 
some of the pieces being dyed with great 
skill in shades of yellow, red, and scarlet. 

Thus we see the ever-widening uses of 
the material, which in time spread to 
countries more familiar to us than these. 
Greece, for example, made use of felt 


Their engineers used it, too, to 
the military 
engines employed in defending or beseig- 


tivals. 
cover wooden towers and 
ing cities. 

The use of felt in modern and medie- 
val Europe may thus be one more herit- 
age from the Craeco-Roman civilization. 
It seems far more probable, however, that 
we get it from the same source as did the 
Greeks and Romans themselves—from th: 
nomadic that 


great piains of Asia, through Siberia into 


tribes wandered over the 
Russia, and thence westward through the 
This 
Slavic 


forests of Germany and France. 
particular art came through the 
peoples to the Celts 
and the Germanic 
tribes that were the 
Gauls Ceasar’s 
time and the Angeles 
and Saxons the 
later migration to 
England. 
Felt, then, is by no 
means either new or 
prosaic, and the next 
time you come across 
it, remember that here 


of 


of 


hat worn by Tibetan Priests 


Felt 


is a material made, it Chinese ceremonial of lifting the Emperor on the Sacred Felt Mat 
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L[nvistble Foes 


By Haze Reece 


LITTLE 


sneaked 


girl 
her mother’s 

kitchen one morning to get a 
peach out of the large basketful that had 
just been delivered. Her mother, seeing 
her, cried out, “Betty, leave those peaches 
alone; I got those to can”. 


eight-year-old 
into 


Betty, with all the natural inquisitive- 
ness of a normal eight-year-old child, 
decided that she would stay and watch 
her mother who was engaged in the 
mysterious and painstaking process of 
canning. After having noted how care- 
fully her mother added certain amounts 
of sugar and how patiently she sealed the 
jars, Betty asked, “What do you do that 
for?” 

“To make them keep”, the mother re- 
plied. 

“Why won't they keep in the basket?” 
the child countered. 

The mother, being unable to answer, 
gave the child a peach and told her to 
go and play. 

I wonder how many of the women 
doing home canning know why they are 
doing it. Or, to make the subject broader, 
how many women know why they do 
certain things in any kind of food preser- 
vation. 

Man has added to methods of preserva- 
tion until it is now possible to preserve 
practically any kind of food material— 
and preserving food means protecting it 
against extrinsic agencies such as bacteria, 
yeasts, and molds. 

Jacteria are microorganisms with four 
types of cells—spherical, rod-shaped, 
spiral, and filamentous. These cells are 
frequently covered by a thin layer of gela- 
tinous material the cells 
to cling together. The shape and arrange- 
are 


which causes 


ment of these groups—or colonies 
then largely influenced by their manner 
of growing. Sometimes they divide into 
rows of cells resembling a chain of beads; 
others form in pairs; and still others in 
irregular masses resembling clusters of 
grapes. 

Bacteria the 
known as the micron, a microscopic unit 
equal to 1/1000 of a 
1/25,000 
bacteria 


are measured by unit 
of measurement 
millimeter or approximately 
of an_ inch. The 
measure more than 100 microns and the 
smallest are invisible to the 
power of the microscope. One cubic centi- 
meter of sour milk may contain thousands 
of millions of bacteria, yet each organism 


largest 


highest 


will have space to develop. 


All bacteria multiply by a_ simple 


Iowa State College, Ames 


splitting of a cell into two. Some bacteria 
produce spores, or specialized resistant 
cells, fitted to reproduce the species after 
an unfavorable period of growth. Some 
species of bacteria may reach maturity 
and divide in half an hour; and the 
importance of this rapidity of multiplica- 
tion is shown when milk sours within a 
few hours if left in a warm place. 

Yeast cells may be oval, ellipsoidal, or 
cylindrical and the grouping of the cells 
shows little of the regularity exhibited by 
the bacteria. In general, the yeasts are 
larger than bacteria, and they usually 
multiply by a type of vegetative budding 
from any side of the cell. The daughter 
cells soon develop and begin budding—a 
chain of these budded yeasts resembles 
the Tom Tinker doll that is made of 
wooden balls joined together. Yeasts re- 
produce by budding or by fission, and 
by means of spores. 

Molds are many celled, whereas the 
bacteria and yeasts are single celled. The 
molds appear as_ tangled threadlike 
structures and grow by increase in size 
and number of cells. They multiply and 
reproduce by a method of spore produc- 
tion. The spore may be sexual—one 
which is produced by fusion of two cells, 
or asexual—produced from one cell. 
Different molds are different in color, as 
is shown by the difference of mildew 
and the mold which grows on bread. 


HE heat produced by some of these 

organisms causes them to be called 
thermogenic. The phosphorescent ones, or 
those producing light, are photogenic, and 
a sufficient number in a test tube will give 
enough light so that the time of day 
may be told in a dark room. All these 
organisms—bacteria, yeasts, and molds— 
require food to build up their protoplasm 
and to use as a source of energy. 
them in 


there many of 


the water, in the air, and nearly every- 


Since are so 
where, we must beware that they do not 
food to live on. And that is 
killing or 


take our 
what food preservation is 
preventing the growth of these organisms 
which attempt to live on our food 
materials. 

Complete sterilization by heat is sup- 
posed to kill all organisms. Before this 
sterilization takes place it is necessary 
that the food be properly prepared, placed 
in suitable containers, the air exhausted, 
and the food hermetically sealed. Food 
indefinitely in this 


may be preserved 


manner. 


Likewise, freezing prevents the micro- 
organisms from developing. Practically 
all foods can be preserved for a time by 
the use of low temperatures. Tempera- 
tures from O°C. to a few degrees above 
are commonly used for the cold storage 
of fruits, vegetables, and eggs, and for 
The 
normal activity of the living cells of the 


temporary preservation of meats. 


fruit and vegetables is greatly reduced 
by cold. Organisms develop very rapidly, 
however, when the food is thawed and 
it is easily demonstrated that such food 
decomposes much more rapidly than that 
which has never been frozen. 

Prevention of the growth of these 
organisms may be accomplished by pas- 
teurization, the use of preservative sub- 
stances, and by desiccation. In pasteuri- 
zation, the meat, which is usually 60° to 
70° C., is applied for 20 or 30 minutes, and 
is sufficient to kill most of the organisms. 
When milk is pasteurized in the home, 
however, a temperature of 60°-65° C. for 
20 minutes is best, and the milk should 
be heated in a closed vessel to prevent 
scum formation on the surface of the 
milk as the scum serves to protect micro- 
organisms, and living pathogenic bacteria 
escape destruction when embedded in it. 

Preservatives that inhibit the growth 
of these organisms may be those that 
are added directly to the food, or those 
that are produced in the food as a result 
of fermentation. Among the most com- 
mon of the added preservatives we find 
sodium chloride (salt) and cane sugar. 
A brine made of twenty-five percent com- 
mon salt, usually containing ten to fifteen 
percent cane sugar and frequently salt- 
peter, is used for curing meats, particu- 
larly hams. Thick syrup and sugar are 
used for the preservation of fruits in 
jellies and preserves. 

An example of how a preservative may 
be produced in a food is that of lactic 
acid formed by the action of lactic acid 
bacteria upon sugars. It develops in 
sufficient quantities in certain foods to 
preserve them. Milk, after having soured, 
changes slowly if kept from air. The 
lactic acid formed is a powerful antiseptic, 
and meat is preserved in some countries 
by keeping it in buttermilk. Sauerkraut 
is prepared by chopping cabbage, adding 
salt, and allowing the mixture to ferment. 
The lactic acid formed prevents further 


decomposition. The same is true in th 


(Continued on page 217) 
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Flich School 
(contest 


LN 


Home E.conomics 


by 


Eva Cosy 


HE first invitational inter-high 
school home economics contest was 
held May 3, 1930, under the super- 

vision of the home economics department 

of the Illinois State Teachers 

College, in cooperation with the state 

supervisor of home economics education. 

Early in February, 
sent by Eva Colby of the home economics 
department to sixteen high schools in the 
adjacent communities offering vocational 
home making courses. This invitation 
was followed by a letter from the state 
supervisor of home economics education, 

Adah H. Hess, advising the teachers of 

the educational opportunity which the 

contest would afford. Thirteen schools 
tesponded and 112 girls registered for 

contests, a 

which pleased us a great deal. 

The entire contest was organized in the 
fields of food, clothing, and health. The 
first contest, food selection and prepara- 
tion, included the selection of 
planning meals for a normal family for 


Western 


invitations were 


two or more response 


food, 


Entrants in the sewing contest. 
¥4 outfits they made. 


The girls are wearing the 


The Pittsburg 


contestants. 


Miss Hess is holding the 


cup, 


which they won this year. 


one day, and the preparation of an 
assigned food. 

The girls were not allowed to use text 
books or recipe books. They were given 
eighty minutes to prepare creamed car- 
‘rots, plan the meals for a day for Mr. 
and Mrs. Brown and three children, two 
of whom were underweight. 

From food arranged as a market, con- 
sisting of meats, fresh fruits and fresh 
vegetables, whole cereal, fats, milk, and 
eggs the girls selected the foods which 
they would use in the planned meals, and 
computed The value of this 
contest is obvious. It not only 
scope to the girls’ originality, forming a 
good test of their practical ability and 
the real value to them of their home 
economics training, but it also gave the 
teachers an opportunity to see, from the 
sidelines, the conduct of their pupils ‘n 
with their 


its cost. 
gave 


an emergency as compared 
It was a good chance, 


stack up the 


ability in class. 
too for the 
different classes against each other. 


teachers to 


The clothing 
outfit contest con- 
sisted of a 
dress, undergar- 


wash 


garments to be 
with the 
dress, all of which 
had to be made by 
the contestant; a 
hat which had been 


worn 


made or selected 
by the contestant; 
shoes, _ stockings, 
and accessories se- 
lected by the con- 
testant. 

The third con- 
test involved, as 
feature the 
judging of under- 


one, 


garments and night clothing. As feature 
two, the choice of making a poster illus- 
trating a special occasion dress for self 
or a balanced luncheon for self. Feature 
three in this contest was the home project 
which required the preliminary plan of 
procedure, the final report, and the par- 
ents’ criticism. 

The Health contest 
knowledge of the health 
high school girl should practice. 
this 


covered a general 
which a 
All girls 


contest. 


rules 


were required to enter 


In these contests, the results of careful 
training showed up, with not quite so 
high a premium placed on ingenuity and 
thinking on one’s feet. 


Competent judges scored each contest 


the score cards were 


worked out 
home economics department. Gold, silver, 


Some of special 


by the senior girls in the 


and bronze medals were given for first, 
second, and third places in each contest. 
the state 


the 


was given by 


the 


\ silver vase 


superior to school winning 


number of points, the vase be- 


that 


highest 
coming the permanent property of 
school which wins it for three years. 

The home economics contest is new in 
This 


economics staff believes it is 


Illinois. Teachers’ College home 


very worth 


while. It is valuable as a teacher training 


problem to the department sponsoring it; 


it is worth while to the high school 


teacher and her department as it creates 


interest and enthusiasm in home eco 


nomics in the several communities; it is 
interesting to the state supervisor as it 
gives her a better grasp of her supervis 
ing problems. 


Recent letters from the high school 


home economics teachers say, “we want 


another contest next year”. 





The keenness of 
feminine interest in 
home economics at 
the Lake School 1s 
shown by the dish- 
washing even more 
than by the Home 
Parties Club. 


HE close of the school term in June turned the faces and the feet of many 
home economists to Denver, Colorado, where the twenty-third annual 


convention of the American Home Economics Association was held 


June 24-28. Over a thousand are reported to have registered at convention head- 
quarters in the Cosmopolitan Hotel. “The Modern Family and Its Home” formed 
the central theme of the meeting and the addresses at the two general sessions, 
and the discussions of the various groups all dealt with some phase of this subject. 

It is possible, in the space allotted and at this late date, to give you only 
a brief resumé of these important and worthwhile meetings. 

There were two general sessions to which the public were invited and both 
were well attended. At the first, on Tuesday evening, Mrs. Kate Kinyon, who 
is one of the vice-presidents of the Association and was the chairman of the group 
of local arrangements, presided. Mr. A. L. Threlkeld, superintendent of city 
schools, Denver, spoke on the topic “Child Centered Education’ 
the necessity for a new attitude on the part of both teachers and parents towards 
the child so that education may follow tine lines of developing personality. At the 
same session Dr. Margaret Justin, of the home economics department at Kansas 
State Agricultural College, gave the presidential address, speaking on “Overtones”. 

The second general session centered around the house and the family. 
Mr. John Nolan of Cambridge, Massachusetts, who is an authority on zoning 
and city planning, spoke on “Housing for the Modern Family”, while Professor 
Dwight Sanderson of Cornell University dwelt on “Science and the Changing 
In his very interesting talk, Professor Sanderson uttered the 


, and emphasized 


Modern Family”. 
following statement, which it seems to me might well be taken as a challenge by 


home economists who are planning future programs for child welfare and for 


improving family relationships. “The time is ripe”, he said “for creating a science 


of the family, just as we have sciences of government and economics. But to 
accomplish this we shall need the same scientific devotion to a search for truth 
about family life as motivated and made possible the remarkable advancement 
in human welfare by research in the physical and biological sciences. The prob- 
lems of the modern family cannot be solved by mere logical dialectic warped by 
emotion and tradition. The first essential is to secure the facts and many of the 
most clementary statistical facts are not now available. Both national and 
state governments and private organizations and people of wealth must spend 
much larger sums for gathering facts concerning family life, if science is to ‘be 


of any help in the solution of family problems”. 





June (Conventions apel 


Exterior and_ interior @ Junior 





1 interior ®t Junior High School 
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Masculine interest in 
home economics 
seems to be more 
culinary than does 
the feminine— 
though it is not, on 
that account, less 
intense. 


Interesting Spots 


On Tuesday afternoon, through the courtesy of the Denver Home Economics 
group, members of the Association were driven around the city and had an 
opportunity to see the beauty spots of Denver—and they were well worth seeing! 
A stop was made at the Lake Junior High School, where self-possessed young- 
sters, students in the school, guided small groups around the building. Some 
pictures are shown here of the school, which is one of the most attractive and 
best equipped I have seen. Not being accustomed to the Colorado mountains 
as an everyday sight, I was particularly entranced with the view that showed 
these towering, snow touched mountains. Miss Anna L. Force, principal of the 


school, kindly sent the photographs shown here. The next stop was at the West 


High School where tea was served in a most enjoyable manner 

On Thursday afternoon there was a memorable automobile trip to University 
of Colorado Recreation Camp, Boulder Canyon. Arriving there we were treated 
to a traditional “fry”, consisting of luscious bits of steak fried over open fires, 
rolls, salad, coffee, ice cream, and cookies. It was announced that “seconds” were 
available and it seemed to me that the line was as long as for firsts! 

Another high spot was the corner in the exhibit group given over to Miss 
Denny’s collection of historic textiles, and her talk to the textile section. Miss 
Denny is associate professor of home economics at the University of Washington 
and during her trips abroad has gathered together a beautiful and valuable 
collection of laces, embroidery, damasks, brocades, etc., which are used in 
connection with her work at the university. Students of modern dress and design 
find much of inspiration and help in her collections of historic fabrics 

Mrs. Pauline Beery Mack, who was given a thousand dollar fellowship by 
Pennsylvania State College for research work in textiles, also spoke before the 
Textile Section. Her topic, which was “What do I get for my money in buying 
a silk dress”, was graphically illustrated by the use of forty dresses purchased 
in retail stores during the spring season and used in her research work. 

Miss Martha Van Rensselaer, assistant director of the White House Con 
ference on Child Health and Protection, told of the aims and plans of the Con- 
ference and Dr. Louise Stanley, chief of the Bureau of Home Economics, spoke 
of the contribution of the Conference to home economics. 

The other subject matter divisions—the family, the house, food, and nutrition 
—had interesting and stimulating meetings also, but lack of space makes it 
impossible to go into them here and now. The convention was a successiul « ne 

(Continued on page 215) 
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By Evia Hicks 


Educational Dept., Singer Sewing Machine Co. 


HE first article of this series dealt 

with Practice for Beginners and 

the discussed the 
necessary preparations to begin sewing, 
how to finish seams, hints for sewing 
various seams, the importance of straight 
seams, regulating the length of the stitch, 
and the adjustment of the pressure on 
This, the third article, 
are of great importance in the schoolroom. 
including the cleaning and oiling, which 
will deal with the care of the machine, 
including the cleaning and oiling, which 
are of great importance in the schoolroom. 


second article 


the presser bar. 


It is both desirable and important that 
students should be trained in the proper 
care of sewing equipment and should be 
taught how to clean and oil the machines 
they use. This will help keep the ma- 
chines in first class 
running condition, and result in a real 


the classroom in 


economy for schools with the correspond- 


ing decrease in maintenance expense. 
The average housewife does not give 
her sewing machine the care that it 


deserves in this respect and many of her 
troubles result from letting the machine 
stand month after month without any 
cleaning or oiling. Most repairs that the 
sewing machine stores are required to 
make can be traced to this cause. 

In those where the sewing 
machines are used continuously all day, 


schools 


a daily oiling and cleaning is necessary. 
Should the machines be used moderately, 
say a few hours each day, oiling and 
cleaning once or twice a week is sufficient. 
The sewing machine, like any other piece 
of machinery, will not give proper service 
if the working parts are allowed to be- 
come dry or gummed with a poor grade 


of oil. When this condition obtains, the 
machine will run hard, wasting energy 
and power. All dust, lint, thread, etc., 


should be removed before oiling any part 
of the machine or stand, and especially 
in and the shuttle The 
instruction book accompanying the ma- 


around race. 
chine contains instructions as to the oil- 
ing points of the head, etc., (See Fig. 1.) 
and a lesson devoted to this subject will 
enable students to acquire a knowledge 
that will be of much benefit to them in 
later days. They should each be given 
a piece of cheescloth, a large and small 
screw driver, as well as a stiletto, and 
then taught how to clean the machine 
and where to oil it. Care should be taken 
to use high grade machine oil and one 
drop should be applied to each bearing 
and point where there is 


each any 


friction. It is poor economy to use oil 
of doubtful quality, as it may gum on 
the working parts and make necessary 
the machine 
hy a competent repair man. Many house- 
hold oils are not suitable for ~-wing 
machine use and it is much better to be 
safe and purchase oil from a sewing ma- 
chine had it 
especially prepared for sewing machines 
and guaranteed not to gum, 

When planning a class lesson on this 
subject and oiling the machine 
head, it is desirable to remove the upper 
thread, slide plate, bobbin, bobbin case, 
needle, and foot. The 
directly the presser 
through which the needle passes, should 
be removed by taking out the screw, 
thereby enabling the student to clean and 
oil the shuttle race. (See A, Figure 1). 
The face plate should also be removed 
by taking out the screw, in order to give 
access to the oiling points on the needle 
bar, presser bar, and take-up lever (See 
B, Fig. 1). Put one drop of oil into 
each oil hole and all bearings where two 
surfaces rub against each other and there 
is any friction. In case of a treadle ma- 
chine, the treadle mechanism, as well as 
the band wheel, should also be oiled. In 
case of an electric machine, oils should 
not be used on the motor, but a lubri- 
cating grease prepared for this purpose 
should be inserted in the grease cups 
which are plainly visible (See Fig. 2). 
One of the points frequently overlooked 
in oiling a machine is the bobbin winder, 
and in order to insure smooth running 
of this part of the machine, the oiling 
points should be observed and care taken 


a complete overhauling of 


manufacturer, who has 


when 


presser throat 


plate under foot, 


to see that they are not neglected when 
the rest of the machine is oiled. 


Removing Gummed Oil 


machine has been idle for 


weeks 


If the 


several and runs hard, it is 





Fig. 1 


(Illustrated by courtesy of the Singer Sewing 
Machine Co.) 
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probably due to gummed oil. In 


1 ¢ 
this 


case all working parts should be carefully 


flooded 
the old oil if 
Run the 
minutes 
cheese 
parts 


with kerosene which 
machine rapidly for a 
and wipe thoroughly 
cloth. Then oil all 


of use 
has been used. 


be examined by a skilled adjuster. 





The Importance of an Oiling Lesson 


An oiling lesson is most valuable for 
students, as it will enable them to give 
their machines at home proper care and 
to keep school machines in perfect run- 
ning order. It also results in a noticeable 
cut in repair requisitions and machine 
troubles. All oiling points are outlined 
in the instruction books for the various 
models of machines and should be care- 
fully followed until the student has 
learned every point where oil is required. 


How to Shorten or Replace a Belt 


As a part of the cleaning and oiling 
lesson it is desirable to show the students 
how a belt may be repaired. Sometimes 
the belts become stretched and worn and 
when this is the case there is some loose 
play and lost energy. If it is a treadle 
machine, the adjustment can be made 
by opening the hook, taking off one end 
of the belt, taking up the slack, cutting 
off the surplus length, putting new cut 
end back on the hook, and_ tightening. 
If it is an electric machine, any slack 
in the belt can be taken up by adjusting 
the position of the motor on the head 

It is very easy to become careless 
in this matter of cleaning the machines, 
both those at the school and those in 
the homes of the pupils. Few peopl« 


seem to understand the importance ot © 


keeping the machine in good condition 

—the saying | it effects an, time, it 

energyy and-in quality Of work. 2. 
a ie ats >: 
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few 
with 
working 
with high-grade sewing machine 
oil. A second oiling after a few hours 
is advisable whenever kerosene 
If the machine does not 
run freely after this treatment, it should 


loosens 
not too badly gummed 
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OW that summer is 
upon wus and time, 
presumably, hangs 

heavy on our hands, there is 
at last an opportunity to carry 
out all those nice little ideas 
for lingerie and “possessions” 
that we had during the winter. 

Domesticity has been much 
maligned the last few years and 
an afternoon on the porch with 
sewing and lemonade has been 
regarded as the acme of bore- 
dom. But the tide is turning, 
and even the most metropolitan 
of us is not ashamed to admit 
the fascination of casual, pick- 
up sewing. 

So we turn again to “porch 
dresses”, to freshly-ribboned 
underwear, cute pillows for 
couches, and all the niceties of 
living so dear to the feminine 
heart. And perhaps a few notes 
of possibilities along these lines 
would not be amiss to refresh 
memories so long occupied with 
things of the intellect. 

Bias tape is one of the great- 
est aids to pick-up sewing. It 
is so neat—so easy to work 
with on a porch. And it comes 
in so many delightful shades. 
We can use it to trim morning 
dresses, of course—one always 
has. But did you ever stitch 
three different-colored pieces 
of it together to make a belt? 
The effect is charming and 
individual. Do it to make over 
that house-dress you adored 
last summer but which is a 
little bit faded, a little bit out 
of style this year. Perhaps you 
could use one of the shades 
to bind the bottom, too, thus 
giving the dress the absolute 
maximum of added length. 
And how about a little frilling 
for the neck? A few minutes 
pleasant work and, behold, a 
charming costume for more 
experiments in this land of lost 
femininity. 

Your friend who is engaged 


—why not give her a_ bridge-table 
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ints for Summer Sewing 


EASILY MADE 
Gifts and Novelties 


Pierrot Door Stop: 

Cut figure of 
any firm cotton material su that it will 
slip easily over a-brick. Stuff head with 
cotton batting before putting in brick and 
pad out body afterwards. Join head to 
body on the ruffles. Bind head and body 
with yellow .bias fold tape. Trim.ruffles 
with red and bhie bias tape.. The hat anu” 
pockets are trimmed with two color bias 
tape--light and dark blue,--with red bias 
tape alternating on the hat. 


Card Table Cover: 
Cut black 


sateen a little larger than. table, Bind 
and trim the cortiers with three color 
trim tape in orange, tan and black. Use 
narrow orange binding for monogram. 
Fasten at corners with elastic, 


Baby Sacque: 
; 7 q Cut from Viyella 


flantiel, using a. simple kimono pattern. 
Bind and trim with pink silk bias fold 
tape.” Blanket stitch in blue. 


Pillow: : 

Sew frilling in circular pattern - 
on pink silk foundation cut to fit pillow. 
Make flowers and leaves of silk bias tape 


.Telephone Book Cover: ‘ 


cover from black oil cloth. Bind with 
rose bias tape. Sew tape in two shades 
of lavender for skyscrapers. Use Rick 
Rack in two shades of blue for the water, 
and rose bias .tape for setting sun. Sew 
wide elastic inside cover, close’ to back, 
‘to hold it securély. 


Doll: : 

Cut head and body of any firm 
cotton material in one piece, making body 
square. Stuff with cotton, Make ruffles 
of a polka dot material, and sew hands 
and feet into sleeves and legs. Put on 
over body and sew fast. Trim with two 
color bias tape and white Rick Rack. 








Material reptoduced by courtesy Wm. E. Wright and Sons Co 


Note: By an unfortunate error, this page in our June issue was credited to Wm. E. Wright 
and Sons Co. when the credit really belongs to the Warren Featherbone Company. 


fitting undergarments, and the diagonal 


cover, a simple square of pastel-colored 
linen, perhaps (the linen manufacturers 
are putting out such exquisite—and 
Permanent—colors this year). And _ in- 
Stead of hemming it, bind it with 
fape of another color, or of a deeper 
Shade of the same color. Ties of 
the tape in each corner—it is so little 
trouble and so effective a result! 

Your own underwear next. The prin- 
cess lines of 1930 fashion demand smooth- 


seaming that achieves these lines can be 
decorative as well as useful if it is out- 
lined with tape. Don’t forget that there 
are special tapes and ribbons for under- 
wear which save many of the hours it 
takes to a “French” effect. Bias folds 
come in many materials, too, these days. 

The “lingerie touches” we hear so 
much about are no doubt very nice, but if 
we are to wear them at all, they must 
be fresh. Some dresses can be trimmed 


with frilling that is bought in large 
quantities, basted in, and discarded when 
soiled. Others must have several sets 
of collars and cuffs. That little silk print 
you bought—Why not make it an extra, 
white organdie collar, or fichu, or jabot, 
edged with bias taps in the predominat- 
ing color of the dress? Or why not two 
or three of them edged in different 
colored braids, with as many matching 
bands to snap on to a white hat. 
3e domestic! It’s fun. 








Home Gardens in Kansas 


Amy KELLY 


State Hume 


HENEVER ‘the use of vege- 

tables in the diet was empha- 

sized in the food and nutrition 
program, as explained by Mrs. Laura I. 
Wirtter, Home Demonstration Agent of 
Sedgwick County, Kansas, the women 
invariably remarked that it was not pos- 
sible to have a garden because of climatic 
and other conditions. 

The State nutrition specialist did not 
agree with this idea, which resulted in 
the working out of a program for the 
growing and utilizing of vegetables to 
nutrition needs. This three 
years ago. The cooperation of 
other specialists was obtained to help with 


meet was 


three 


problems of insect control and the grow- 
ing and storage of vegetables. 

Since then gardens to meet nutrition 
needs were grown in five counties in 
Kansas in 1928 and in fourteen counties 
in 1929, 

The nutrition and garden program in- 
cluded planning a garden planted with 
varieties of vegetables suited to Kansas 
climatic conditions, in quantities deter- 
a food budget; 
control of 


mined by methods of 


cultivation; the pests; the 
preparation and cooking of vegetables to 
make them attractive; and the storage of 
surplus products. 

Demonstrators were enrolled to demon- 
strate the growing of adequate gardens. 
There were 337 demonstration gardens in 
the State in 1928 and 456 in 1929. 

After the gardens were well established, 
the people of the county were invited to 
visit them on conducted tours. The illus- 
shows a one-acre horse 


tration above 


Demaunstration 


Leader 


cultivated garden grown as a part of a 
demonstration of better health through 
right diet for the nutrition and garden 
projects. The agricultural specialist gives 
instruction in insect control during his 
frequent tour. 

At later 
given to the comparative food value of 


meetings consideration is 


the vegetables seen in the gardens on 
the tour. Illustration 
wick County leader’s training group dis- 
content and other 


Sedg- 


shows a 
cussing the mineral 
nutrients in garden products and other 
foods. 

In the twenty demonstration gardens in 
Sedgwick County, asparagus, string beans, 
lima beans, beets, Brussels sprouts, cab- 
bage, Chinese cabbage, cauliflower, celery, 
corn, cucumbers, eggplant, endive, garlic, 
horse radish, kohlrabi, melons, mustard, 
okra, onions, winter onions, parsley, par- 
potatoes, sweet 
pumpkins, radishes, rhubarb, 
salsify, spinach, New Zealand spinach, 
squash, tomatoes, turnips, and some small 
fruits and flowers were grown. 


snips, peas, peppers, 


potatoes, 


“Our success is largely due”, says Mrs. 
Winter in her 1929 report, “to the follow- 
ing steps in the project: 

(1) Obtaining cooperators in the fall. 

(2) Getting information regarding the 

preparation of the soil to them 
individually and through the press 
in October. 

(3) Follow up with a letter in January. 

(4) Score all gardens in May. 

(5) Talk about the garden tour.” 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Ruth Webster Heath, Purdue Univer- 
sity, has been appointed director of the 
Home Economics Department of the Wm. 
Schluderberg—T. J. Kurdle Company of 
Baltimore, Maryland, packers of meat 
products. It is announced that Muss 
Heath will conduct research work for the 
company and give demonstration lectures. 


Ida B. White, head of the department 
3utler University, 
there has 
been a complete reorganization of the 


of Home Economics, 
Indiana, has announced that 


courses in home economics so that, be- 
ginning in September, students may work 
for a degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Home Economics. 


Nancy Crosboll and Mary Jeanette 
Irwin, two fortunate 4-H Club girls of 
Menard County, Illinois, went to Paris 
in June as winners of the clothing demon- 
stration team contest held in Chicago at 
the time of the National Club Congress. 
The contest was open to the thirteen 
states in the north central part of the 
United States. The demonstration that 
won the prize for the two girls was on 
“Selection of Accessories for 4-H Club 
Dresses” and showed five types of dresses 
made by Illinois club girls—house, street, 
school, afternoon, and party. 


In the Sarah Scott School of Terre 
Haute, Indiana, all underweight children 
are sent to the home economics teachers 
for the health course. As the children 
attain normal weight they are returned 
to the physical education department. 
Mrs. Edna Mullins has been in charge 
of this group of undernourished children. 


More than 100 boys are enrolled in the 
Health course taught in the Home Eco- 
nomics Department of Central High 
School, Muncie, Indiana. The main em- 
phasis of the course has been placed on 
nutrition and the boys have shown them- 
selves just as interested as the girls in 
acquiring good food habits. 


The Food Department of the Arsenal 


Technical Schools of Indianapolis has 
also proved itself an attraction for boys. 
Seventeen of them enrolled for work 
there during the spring term. Miss Freida 
Ann Bach, instructor of the class, states 
that the boys are more interested in food 
facts than the girls. The course is 
primarily one in camp cookery, but prin- 
ciples of food selection, marketing, and 
food preparation are included. Sopho- 
more, Junior, and Senior boys enrolled 
for the work. 
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The Washability Test 


NE of the finest signs of the 

present times is our national 

fondness for soap and water. 
There are fads and fads, which come and 
go, but this urge for everything “wash- 
able” which has increased so rapidly in 
the last few years is no fad. It has 
changed over whole industries and de- 
veloped new ones. It affects every home 
and every individual and it is admittedly 
an important factor in social service. 
So it rather appeals to one’s fancy to 
look back a bit and see how “washing 
and cleaning” have aided in our under- 
standing of the true “art of living”. 

It is beside the point to say anything 
to readers of a magazine like this one 
about personal cleanliness and yet, how 
did we come to change over from what 
has been called “the great American bath 
night” to our present almost universal 
habit of daily tub or shower? The real 
answer probably is that it is so much 
easier to walk into a modern bathroom 
and splash around to our heart’s content 
than it was in the days of limited water 
supply, that our natural affinity for water 
in quantity can now be given full play. 

It is the increasing washability of 
things—household equipment and even the 
house itself, to say nothing of the clothes 
we wear and the fabrics we use—that 
has played such a big part in developing 
our present standards of living. 

No doubt war time necessity caused us 
to discard many of our old and some- 
times rather careless habits and along 
with the habits we threw out a lot of 
useless household impedimenta the only 
apparent purpose of which was to catch 
dirt and make the semi-annual cleaning 
process one of exquisite torture. 

Certain it is that today one of the first 
questions almost any woman asks about 
a thing or a fabric is “Will it wash?” or, 
“Ts it easy to clean?” Wall paper or paint, 
window draperies or material for the 
baby’s rompers, a dress for herself or a 
Piece of furniture, all have to pass that 
test. There must be no “fade outs” 
or streaky surfaces to mar the appearance 
of the things that the family budget 
supplies—a budget which includes time 
and strength as well as money. 

And all the outside agencies of our 
modern life seem to be in a friendly 
conspiracy to keep us and everything 
about us as clean as possible. It might 
be an interesting objective for some de- 
voted research worker to trace down the 
contributing factors and determine 


whether or not it was the demand from 
the home that started big business on the 


By Ciara Bett WooLwortH 


hunt for new ways and means to make 
us spotless or whether they developed the 
new ideas as a matter of good business 
and then made us feel that we had made 
the discoveries all by’Ourselves. Anyhow, 
although life has become much more 
complicated in some ways, it certainly is 
less so in the matter of keeping washed 
and polished. 

When progressive families began to put 
in washing machines, it was a challange 
to manufacturers of all sorts of fabrics 
and dyestuffs to produce goods and colors 
that could be washed often, over a long 
period, without breaking down, losing 
color, or shrinking. That called for 
special laboratories where all sorts of 
tests could be made. It meant coopera- 
tion with manufacturers of washing ma- 
chines and ironing equipment in an effort 
to eliminate certain factors on both sides 
which might have a tendency to shorten 
the life of the fabric. It meant submitting 
the fabrics, dyed and otherwise, to the 
laboratories of the soap manufacturers 
to determine the effect of different kinds 
of soaps, and the results on such tests, 
made long before the materials are put 
on the market as “washable”, are most 
interesting. In going through one of 
these laboratories I twice picked the 
wrong sample of the washed and the un- 
washed, for the tubbed piece seemed 
brighter and clearer than the other. 

It is a wise homemaker who demands 
that all the fabrics that she buys and 
expects to wash, occasionally or often, 
shall have passed this test. For my own 
part I would rather pay a little bit more 
if necessary (though it seldom is) and 
make sure that things will stay “as they 
seem” for a reasonable length of time. 


NE of the most interesting develop- 

ments in this business of keeping all 
things bright and shining is that the new- 
est and most modern houses are practi- 
cally washable throughout, and that old 
houses can be made so by introducing 
new equipment and finishes. 

Walls are finished now in paints and 
papers so that they can be easily cleaned, 
if not with water, then with some of the 
preparations that are used just as an 
artist uses kneeded rubber to wipe off 
unwanted pencil marks. Only, once 
started, half measures won’t do unless we 
are willing to have our walls appear like 
the half washed face of a small boy. 

Modern kitchens and bathrooms are 
almost as washable as table ware and, 
if the corners are rounded so that dirt 


and dust may be wiped out of them 
easily, scrubbing brushes can almost be 
dispensed with entirely as surfaces of 
enamel do not permit the dirt to sink in, 
and thus it does not need the friction of 
the scrubbing brush to force it free. 


The modern refrigerator is just an 
enlarged porcelain dish with all its corners 
rounded which can be washed out with 
warm soapy water frequently and with 
little effort. This is particularly true of 
the modern mechanical refrigerators but 
the newest models for ice may be treated 
in the same way. The kitchen cabinet 
has its enameled surfaces, the work table 
is either glass or enamel topped, and the 
stoves are made entirely of light colored 
or white enamel with the exception of the 
actual heating parts. The kitchen and 
bathroom chairs, also treated with wash- 
able paint or enamel, go in with the rest 
so that one might fancy putting the whole 
kitchen and its contents into a giant dish- 
washer or, with a little less stretch of 
the imagination, turn on a hose with a 
soap mixer attached. We have take-down 
houses, partitions that swing at the touch 
of a button, and disappearing beds, so 
why not a hoseable kitchen and bathroom? 


In choosing materials for the other 
rooms of the house, fabrics with a sur- 
face that holds the dust on top, so that 
it can be brushed or shaken off, and 
draperies made on simple lines, minus 
numerous ruffles and pleats that offer 
lodgement for dust, aid in making it easy 
to keep the whole house speckless with a 
minimum of effort. 

There are some new fabrics on the 
market today which look as if only dry 
cleaning would freshen them up, but 
which really can be tubbed if the direc- 
tions of the manufacturer are carefully 
followed. 

And that brings up another point to be 
regarded in this era of spotlessness. When 
a manufacturer of a soap, or a cleaning 
agent, or a fabric gives definite “how to” 
directions, it is just as well to believe 
him, especially until you are thoroughly 
familiar with the material. Then, if you 
want to go beyond those directions and 
do some laboratory work, you may make 
some ineresting discoveries. 

So, in counting up the advantages of 
living today, easy washability and cleana- 
bility go along with appreciation for long 
handled brushes, vacuum cleaners, wash- 
ing machines, and soaps that free the 
dirt from clothes without the application 
of too much elbow grease. 








PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Reviews of (Current Books 
in the Ftome Economics Cfreld 


“Marketing and Housework Manual” by 
S. Agnes Donham. Second edition. Little, 
Brown, and Company, Boston, 1930. $2.00. 


All teachers and housewives who have 
used Miss Donham’s manual will welcome 
this new edition with its up-to-date charts 
of foods, its carefully worked out plans 
for housekeeping, and its menu-planning 
and marketing system. Miss Donham 
states in her preface that “the subject 
matter of this book is the result of twenty 
years of study and experience in teaching 
household management. New condi- 
tions, new knowledge, new methods have 
made it desirable to 
the material which was originally pub- 
lished in 1917”. 

The “Manual” was planned for teachers 
in home economics departments in high 


revise and add to 


schools and colleges and can be used as 
a reference book for household manage 
ment courses, aS an aid in planning 
courses of study, and, to some extent, 
The work 


“busy or inexperi- 


by the students themselves. 
is intended, also, for 
enced housewives”, but its value in the 
home, especially in the home of a woman 
untrained in home economics, seems to 
this reviewer to be more doubtful than in 
the classroom or in the hands of the 
student of the field. 

Undoubtedly, the chief value of this 
book lies in the many charts of meats, 
fruits, give the 
nutritive values, comparative costs, and 


vegetables, etc., which 


best methods of cooking and serving of 


each. Miss Donham provides a_ very 
complete index. 
a. 3.8. 
“Teaching Problems in Home Eco- 


nomics, by Treva E. Kauffman. J. B. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1930. 


This 


ten subjects dealing with home economics 


handbook considers a series of 
including good clothing, house furnish- 
ings, child care, entertaining, home life, 
The 
instructional material is well organized, 
clearly presented, and illustrated in inter- 
The 
supervisor of home economics education, 
New York State Education Department, 
had this field, 
both in teaching and supervising. The 
book should prove helpful to teachers and 
administrators in Home 


the dining room, and management. 


esting fashion. author, as_ state 


has 


wide experience in 


Economics and 


to pupils preparing to enter this field of 
teaching. 





“Buying an Honest House” by Milton 
Tucker. Little, Brown, 
Boston, 1930. $2.00. 

To any prospective buyer of a house, 
this book is heartily recommended. Mr. 
Tucker shows an amazing knowledge of 
all the details that can be wrong with any 
building and tells you just where to look 
for signs of all of them. Every part of 
the house is considered and all the various 
types of construction discussed. 


and Company, 


“Buying an Honest House” is intended 
as a guide to people who are planning 
to buy a house already built rather than 
for the use of families who are building 
their homes. There is no reason, 
however, why it should not help any 
prospective builder as well as buyer to 
know just what a well-built house means, 
what details of construction it involves, 
and why it will pay dividends in lessened 
up-keep. 


own 


Mr. Tucker proceeds methodically from 
the foundation of a house to the wood- 
work and garage, overlooking no smallest 
detail. He proceeds, in fact, as_ the 
builder should but usually does not. “An 
honest house”, it seems, must be perfect 
as to joists, quality of concrete in the 
cellar, strength of wall-construction, shape 
and area of roof, height of chimneys, 
laying of brickwork, and literally hun- 
dreds of things that you or I would never 
think of until trouble was upon us. It 
is tragically easy to buy an attractive, 
well laid out house which seems to include 
every luxury you ever dreamed of, only 
to wonder, a few years later, at the re- 
pair bills and general shabbiness of the 
place. This is what Mr. Tucker wants 
to prevent—and he knows just how to 
go about it. 
very simple as he tells it, and every point 
is made clear with diagrams. There are 
also thumb-nail sketches that are master- 
pieces. 


It is all very concrete and 


Surely, no one who has _ seen 
them would ever neglect to examine a 
fireplace in the approved and 
thorough fashion; nor could he remain 


most 


ignorant of the importance of length in 
a garage, size in a boiler, and gutters 
on the porch. 


M. E. B. 


“A Text-Book of Simple Nursing Pro- 
ceedure for High Schools”, by Amy Eliza- 
beth Pope. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. First published 1921. $2.50. 


Miss Pope’s work, which has just been 
reprinted, is probably well known to many 


of our readers. It is a comprehensive 
reference book or manual for the high 
school classroom in first aid and would 
be an excellent guide for any woman 
without professional training who is nurs- 
ing some member of her family. 

Miss Pope treats all forms of illness 
and gives all sorts of information about 
making a patient comfortable and safe- 
guarding him and well members of the 
family during sickness. There are also 
careful directions for caring for the sick- 
room, preparing the patient for the night, 
first-aid treatments, etc., which make the 
volume useful in the classroom. The 
book contains a glossary and an index. 


M. E. B. 


“Clothing and Style”, by William H. 
Dooley. D. C. Heath and Company, New 
York, 1930. $4.00. 


As principal of the Textile High School 
in New York City, Mr. Dooley has had 
experience and has collected material 
along the lines of this book which are 
extremely valuable. Mr. Dooley treats 
first of design in clothing—proportion in 
the human body and the proper lines in 
clothing to bring out individual good 
points and conceal defects. He explains 
the proper construction of a garment from 
the standpoint of utility as well as beauty 
and offers advice useful to teacher, dress- 
maker, retailer, and department store 
buyer as well as to the individual shopper 
who is trying to get clothes that look 
well, wear well, and generally suit her 
own person and purse. 

There are chapters in “Clothing and 
Style” on color, cloth, weaving, trimmings, 
cleaning, and laundering clothes as well 
as on the evolution of clothing, history 
of costume, accessories, and development 
of style trends. The book is lavishly 
illustrated, and is provided with sets of 
questions or problems for each chapter. 
There is an index but no bibliography. 


M. £. B. 


carefulness and _ in- 
ventiveness and willingness and readiness 
of appliances. It means the economy of 
your grandmothers and the science of 
the modern chemist; it means much test- 
ing and no wasting; it means English 
thoroughness and French art and Arabian 
hospitality. 


Cookery means 


—Ruskin 
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Recent Books 


of Interest to Home Economics Teachers 


Food and Nutrition 
A Book of Hors d’Oeuvres 


Lucy G. Allen. $1.75 
Card Index System of Cookery 
Helen I. Borrowman. $2.00 


Cards with index and metal container. 


Choice Candy Recipes 


Lucy G. Allen. $2.00 
Choice Recipes for Clever Cooks 
Lucy G. Allen. $2.00 


Good material for advanced cookery 
classes. 


Elementary Home Economics 


Mary L. Matthews. $1.40 
Foods and Home Making 
Carlotta Greer. $1.80 


A good book for junior and_ senior 
high schools. Questions and suggested 
problems are given at the end of each 
chapter. 

Food Study for High Schools 
Mabel Wellman. $1.50 


Food. Its Preparation and Plan- 
ning 
Mabel Wellman. $1.40 
A new edition, rewritten from the 
author’s earlier book. : 
Food Purchasing for the Home 
Ruetta Day Blinks and Willetta 
Moore. $3.00 
Good as reference material for advanced 
high school students. 
Food, Health and Vitamin 
R. H. A. Plummer and Violet 
Plummer. $1.20 
Junior Food and Clothing 
Kate Kinyon and Thomas Hop- 
kins. $1.60 


Excellent for junior high school classes. 


Marketing and Housework Manual 


S. Agnes Donham. $2.00 
New cdition with illustrations and ex- 
cellent charts. 

Nutrition 
Walter Eddy. $2.50 
Describes the problem of nutrition in 
clear and simple language. A _ good 


book for high school students. 


Nutrition in Health and Disease 
Lenna Cooper, Edith Barber and 
Helen S. Mitchell. $3.50 
A good reference book for older high 
school students, simply written and 
interesting. Primarily intended as a 
text-book for nurses. 


Newer Knowledge of Nutrition 
E. V. McCollum and N. Sim- 


monds. $4.25 
Reference for teachers and older stu- 
dents. 

Patty Pans 
Florence La Ganke. $1.75 


Good for elementary cooking classes. 
Written in almost story form. 


Seven Hundred Sandwiches 
Florence A. Cowles. $1.75 
A well classified recipe book for mak- 
ing every type of sandwich. Especially 
good for cafeteria or lunch room work, 
though recipes are not written in large 
quantity. 


The Most Nearly Perfect Food 
Samuel J. Crumbine and James 
A. Tobey. $2.50 
A well written and interesting book 
about milk. Should be a good text 
book for high school students. 

Table Service and Decoration 
Lilian Gunn. $1.50 
Good for general foods classes. 

Table Service 
Lucy G. Allen. $1.75 


Revised, illustrated edition. 


Clothing and Textiles 
Art in Home and Clothing 


Trilling & Williams. $1.96 
A Century of Fashion 
Jean Philippe Worth. $7.50 


The history of the house of Worth, 
written by a son of the founder. In 
addition to being a biography, the book 
is a good history of style and materials. 


Clothing for Women 
Laura I. Baldt. $3.00 


Elements of Costume Design 
Marie Downs and_ Florence 
O’Leary. 88 cents 
A book for high school students. Ex- 
ercises are given at the close of each 


chapter. 
The Fundamentals of Sewing 
Carrie C. Ingalls. $1.60 


For junior high school work or vaca 
tional classes. 


The Sewing Book 


Blanche E. Hyde. $2.50 
Textile Fibers, Yarns and Fabrics 

Helen A. Bray. $2.50 
Economics of Fashion 

Paul H. Nystrom. $6.00 


Health and Hygiene 


Eat and Be Happy 
Josiah Oldfield, M.D. $1.50 
An interestingly written little book that 
should be useful to supplement health 
talks and lessons. 
Health Essentials 
Aldress, Aldinger and _  Gold- 
berger. $1.60 
Health Science and Health Educa- 
- 
Alfred Buice. $3.00 
2 xcellent reference material for teachers 
or for college students 
Home Care of the Sick 


Norma Selbert. $1.00 
Good and non-technical. 


Improvised Equipment in the 
Home Care of the Sick 

Lyla Olson. $1.25 
Science and the Way to Health 

J. Mace Andress and Maude A. 


Brown. $1.00 
Topical Sources for Personal Hy- 
giene 

Jesse F. Williams. $1.00 


Textbook of Chemistry for Nurses 
and Students of Home Economics 
Annie L. MacLeod. $2.50 


Home Management 


Junior Home Problems 
Kate Kinyon and Thomas Hop- 
kins. $1.00 


Junior high school text or reference. 


Problems of the Family 


Willystine Goodsell. $3.50 
Feeding the Family 
Mary Swartz Rose. $5.00 


A new edition of this book with attrac- 
tive colored illustrations. 

Problems in Home Living 
Margaret Justin and Lucile Rust. 


$2.00 
Social Aspects of Homemaking 
Willie M. Bomar. $1.28 
Good for junior high school classes. 
The Shopping Book 
William H. Baldwin. $2.50 


Good helpful information for the shop 
per in general and an aid in developing 
judgments in buying. 

The Farmer’s Standard of Living 
E. L. Kirkpatrick. $2.00 
A well written and interesting book 
based on six years of scientific study 
of family living. Excellent reference 
material 


Child Development 


Care and Training of Children 
Helen C. Goodspeed and Emma 
Johnson. - $1.80 

Child Guidance 
Smiley Blanton, M.D., and Mar- 


garet G. Blanton. $2.25 
Everyday Problems of the Every- 
day Child 

Douglas A. Thom. $2.50 
Feeding the Child from Two to Six 

Mary F. H. Barnes. $2.50 


Caretully planned menus giving bal 
anced diet for the small child 


If Parents Only Knew 


Elizabeth Cleveland. $1.75 
Infancy and Human Growth ; 
Arnold Gesell. $3.50 
Training Children : 
Wm. H. Pyle. $1.75 
A guide to the methods of training 
children Also ha in excellent key 


to the literature on child study 


Any of these books will be sent postage prepaid on reciept of regular prices shown. 
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Food Study for High Schools 


By MABEL THACHER WELLMAN 


This modern textbook emphasizes the 
study of food values. 


Mailing Price $1.50 


Elementary Home Economics 
By MARY LOCKWOOD MATTHEWS 
A revised edition of a successful text 
for classes beginning the study of 
home economics, covering the 
entire course. 


Mailing Price $1.40 


The House and Its Care 
By MARY LOCKWOOD MATTHEWS 
This practical book on the care of the 
house meets a long-felt want for 
the high-school student of 
ome Economics, 


Mailing Price $1.50 


Little, Brown and Company 


221 East 20th St. 
Chicago 


34 Beacon Street 
Boston 











Free— for your Sewing Classes 


Textbooks, manuals, wall charts and 2 
special course in machine operation for 
your sewing teachers. Write for full 
information. 


Singer Sewing Machine Company, Inc. 
Educational Dept., Singer Bldg., N. Y. 











“FOOD ECONOMY”— 


Contains the most practical and helpful 
lessons in meal improvement and the 
saving of food money. Leading colleges 
are using this booklet in class work. 
We furnish it free in any quantity re- 
quired. Ask for sample first. 


KNOX GELATINE 
111 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 





















STANDARD 
PRODUCT: 


‘Ss 
>, 


Practical Helps for 


Home Economics Teachers 


Consisting of Educational Samples of 
high grade products and lesson plan sug- 
gestions published in our 


HOMEMAKERS BULLETIN 


sent free to Home Economics teachers. 
Write to-day and have your name en- 
tered on our “Live List’ to receive these 
valuable aids to teaching. 


HOME MAKERS 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Gerald S. Wadsworth, Proprietor 
2450 Grove St. Freeport, New York 
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A Ftome Economics Acrostic 


Note: The following clever acrostic 
was used by Rubaye Park Blasingame of 
Sylvester, Georgia, to report work done 
during the term. It is taken from the 
Home Economics News Notes sent in by 
the schools in the Southwest Georgia Dis- 
trict for the April-May Georgia Home 
Economics News Letter. 


H—is for House Furnishing 

We visited model and average homes 
during this unit; made a miniature 
girl’s room and finished it complete 
in every detail, thus making an inter- 
esting class project. Each girl planned 
a small home-.and made booklets to 
keep them in. 


O—is for Our Home Practice and 
Projects 

Keen competition was felt in our 
Home Practice Contest. Every girl 
shared in this. The freshman class 
won and was given a party at the 
home of one of the girls. Every girl 
has been interested in her project— 
having completed one or more. 

M—is for Mothers 


Just before Christmas each girl made 
her mother a Christmas present as a 
surprise. Many attractive gifts were 
made, such as door-stops, luncheon 
sets, pillow cases, dresser sets, pillows, 
and others. Our Mother-Daughter tea 
was held March 28 with every mother 
present. A short program was rend- 
ered and refreshments served. 

E—is for Eats 
The second year girls served the only 
county-wide agriculture banquet ever 
held in Georgia. Covers were laid 
for two hundred and fifty. We studied 
breakfast foods, menu making, and 
several breakfasts were served to the 
girls, using our new dishes. These 
were enjoyed as each girl was eager 
to be better informed on table eti- 
quette. 

E—is for Enjoyment 
A bridge party was given in the home 
of one of the girls for the winners 
of the Home Practice Contest. Punch 
and cookies were served and “a good 
time was had by all”. A picnic and 
Easter egg hunt are planned for the 
spring. 

C—is for County 
We exhibited some of our garments 
made in clothing study at our county 
fair last fall, in with our school booth. 
We cooperated with the county health 
officers in examining and weighing 
all school children in the first, second, 
and third grades, keeping records and 
checking up on the second examina- 
tion. This was an interesting school 


project. Many physical def-ts were 


corrected. 





O—is for Our Programs 
We will have charge of the April 
P. T. A. program and it is as follows: 
1. Reading—“If for Girls” 
2. Piano Solo—‘Spring Song” 
3. Musical Reading—‘“That Old 
Sweetheart of Mine” 
4.“The Homemaker and Our 
Country” 
5. Playlet-—“‘A Bachelor’s Dilemma” 
N—is for New Dresses 
We will have a dress review in chapel 
at the end of our clothing unit in the 
spring, each girl wearing the dress 
she made of cotton material. The 
second year girls will show appro- 
priate costumes for school, street, 
church, sport, and party. 
O—is for Our Field Trips 
We had our teeth examined by a 
dentist and corrections were made 
while we studied Personal Hygiene. 
A visit was made to a cotton mill 
in a nearby town to see how cloth is 
made today as compared to the hand- 
spinning and weaving of long ago. 
We inspected two up-to-date meat 
markets and two grocery stores. 
M—is for Money 
A waffle supper was given by the 
first year girls in a new cafe down 
town. We used electric irons and 
served the waffles for 25 cents each. 
We cleared $15.00 on this supper. We 
also sold candy, cakes, cookies, and 
sandwiches and made $5.00 for our 
department. 
I—is for Improvements 
1. New shades for every window in 
the department. 
2. New machine. 
. Painted coffee cans for containers 
and labeled each. 
4. Refinished supply table, garbage 
can, wood box, towel racks, trash 
pan, and window box in apple 
green. 
. Built one new flower box and have 
flowers growing in all. 
Bought a fifty-two piece dinner set 
to be used for meal serving. 
C—is for Child Care 
Each girl observed a child under five 
years of age for three hours and 
then made a dress or suit for each. 
During class one afternoon a party 
was given for these children. Games 
and other forms of entertainment 
were enjoyed. Prune whip and 
graham crackers were served. They 
had a nice time and one little girl 


we 


on 


6. 


i) 


said, “I will go to school every day 
in two more years”. 

S—is for Summary 
We feel that our program has heen 
enjoyed and we have grown in home- 
making 
growth physically. 


abilities along with our 
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June Conventions 
(Continued from page 207) 


and the association, at the close of the meetings, had adopted what is said to be 
the most ambitious program it has ever formulated. One of its aims is to bring 
about, where it is needed, a reorganization of home economics curricula in 
elementary, secondary, and higher schools. Another is to foster consumer interest 
in standard specifications for household articles. In addition to these the program 
includes education of the public as to the aims and work of the Association. 
New Officers Elected 

Miss Frances Swain, supervisor of home economics in the Chicago Public 
Schools, was elected president of the American Home Economics Association; 
Miss Cora Winchell of Columbia is vice-president, succeeding Margaret Sawyer; 
Mrs. Kate Kinyon of Denver and Miss Effie I. Raitt, University of Washington, 
remain in office as the other two vice-presidents. Miss Frances Zuill, University 
of Iowa, was re-elected secretary; and Agnes Donham, Boston, and Gale Turpin 
of Baltimore were re-elected as controller and as treasurer. 

CoLuMBus, OHI0, JUNE 30 AND JuLy 1, 1930 

The meeting of the National Organization of supervisors and teachers of 
home economics at Columbus, Ohio, in connection with the N. E. A. meeting 
was of particular significance for it marked the creation of the Department of 
Supervisors and Teachers of Home Economics by the N. E. A.. The meetings 
of the home economics group were held in the Y. W. C. A. auditorium and were 
based on a discussion of the following subjects: Home Economics Educates for 
Parenthood; Required Courses in Home Economics; Teaching Devices for the 
Home Economics Classroom. The program was especially well planned and the 
discussions were lively and interesting. The program follows, and we hope in 
our September and October issues to be able to publish some of the papers 
that were given. 


Meeting of National Organization of Supervisors and Teachers 
of Home Economics 
Columbus, Ohio—June 30, July 1st 


Chairman: Emma S. Jacobs, Washington, D. C. 
Vice-chairman: Helen C. Goodspeed, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Mary Buckley, Patterson, N. J. 

Program Committee Chairman: Carlotta C. Greer, Cleveland, Ohio 
Local Chairman: Alice M. Donnelly, Columbus, Ohio 


PROGRAM 
Monday, June 30—General Theme 
HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATES FOR PARENTHOOD 
Presiding: Emiline S. Whitcomb, Specialist in Home Economics, Office of 
Education, U. S. Department of the Interior. 
I. The place of child development and parent education in the home economics 
curriculum. 
Ellen Miller, Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Mich. 
II. A teachable high school course in child care. 
Everice Parsons, Fordson High School, Fordson, Mich. 

III. Suggested Aims and Methods of teaching child development in high schools. 
Helen C. Goodspeed, Special Assistant to Director of Home Economics, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

IV. What can girls of high school age be taught about training their young 
brothers and sisters in good habits? 

Jessie Charters, Adult Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Tuesday, July 1—General Theme 
REQUIRED COURSES IN HOME ECONOMICS; TEACHING DEVICES FOR 
HOME ECONOMICS CLASS ROOM 
Presiding: Carlotta C. Greer, Head of Department of Home Economics, John 
Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

I. Should there be required courses in home economics in High schools? If 

what type of home economics should be required? 





so, 
Irma Christie, Supervisor of Home Economics, Muncie, Ind, 
II. Interpreting the content of home economics courses. 
Geraldine Hadley, Technical High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 
III. Interesting school administrators in home economics. 
Frank P. Whitney, Principal Collinwood High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
IV. What can be accomplished in single-period home economics classes? 
Pearl Hoppes, Indiana State Teacher’s Colege, Terre Haute, Ind. 
V. Demonstration vs. individual manipulation in home economics. 
Hortense Hurst, Supervisor of Home Economics, East Chicago, Ind. 
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FASHION STUDIO FELT 

Pillows, Table Covers, Sport 

Coats, Hats, Banners, Caps, 
Underarm Bags, Ete. 





Trade Mark 


Write for Samples and Patterns 
WESTERN FELT WORKS 
Established 1899 


CHICAGO 
4029-4133 Ogden Ave. 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
42 E. 20th St. 713 S. Los Angeles St. 








BIT of sweet makes the 
good meal complete. 


The Sugar Institute 


129 FRONT STREET NEW YORK 








Write for free C O F E E E 

38-page booklet ~ AMERIC >. 

“Scientific Coffee avorite SP 
Brewing” DRINK 

v 42.2 8 2 tS 6 


BRAZILIAN-AMERICAN COFFEE 
PROMOTION COMMITTEE 


64 Water Street New York City 








For Cooking, Baby Feeding 
and Every Household Purpose 
CARNATION MILK 
UNSWEETENED—EVAPORATED 


“from Contented Cows’ 











Have you ever seen 


eally see ? D 
a TOWEL? ‘ead how “chet kind a 


cotton fiber made it, how tightly the threads 
were twisted, how closely woven? The really 
important things that mean lasting towel luxury 
Cannon towels excel all others in these particu 
lars—as they do in high beauty at low costs. 
Write for interesting Booklet EC. . . . Cannon 
Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York City 


Keshogs” 


ALL-BRAN 











PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


(arrollton High School (safeterta 


By INA GAINES 


Teacher of Vocational Home Economics, Carrollton, Georgia 


IVE years ago next September, we 

opened our new cafeteria to the 

pupils of the Carrollton High 
School. We started this project with some 
misgivings as it was an entirely new thing 
to all of us. The only lunch that had 
been available up to this time consisted 
of candy, weiners or hamburgers, and 
: bowl of 
soup. The parents as well as the children 
seemed happy to think that they would 
be able to buy a wholesome lunch at a 


sandwiches, with an occasional 


reasonable price. Our chief aim has been 
to furnish a lunch that would not only 
taste good but 


well. 


satisfy the appetite as 


The cafeteria had to be self-supporting 
It has not only done this but has also 
financed our home economics department 
and bought new equipment. 

Our kitchen is large, well lighted, and 
airy. We started with a lunch counter, 
sewing tables, an oil stove, an electric 
range, a kitchen cabinet, two sinks, and 
a refrigerator. 


The first year we bought sufficient 
small and large plates, cups, saucers, 
tumblers, pewter knives, forks, and 


spoons to serve ninety people, two oil 
stoves, and such cooking utensils as we 
found absolutely We _ were 
just about self-supporting that year. The 
board of paid $50 on 
as we lost that 


necessary. 
education our 
grocery bill much in a 
bank failure. 

The help the first year was poor. We 
were able to get only an untrained negro 
girl to wash dishes and look after the 
food during the morning. The girls had 


had no home economics training but 
were enthusiastic. Six girls came for 
half an hour to help make sandwiches, 
serve the lunch, and take up tickets 
when the lunch hour came. After the 
first vear we used student help altogether 


for two years. Since then we have been 
able to secure the services of one of our 
graduates who had taken three years of 
home economics. She spends half of the 
day in the cafeteria and the other half 
in the high school library. The girls who 
help in the preparation of the food are 
usually chosen from the sophomore home 
economics class. 

The lunch for the day is posted on a 
blackboard where every pupil must see 
it as he comes into the building in the 
morning. The tickets are on 
fifteen minutes. Each child orders his 
own lunch by buying a ticket. The tickets 
are numbered and kept in order. Any 
child who loses his ticket misses his 
hinch or pays for it again. If the ticket 


sale for 





is found the money is refunded to him, 

The first two years we served a twenty 
cent lunch consisting of a hot dish, a 
sandwich, a salad or dessert, and a drink 
—hot chocolate, milk, chocolate milk, or 
lemonade. Any one of these could be 
bought The latter 
proved more popular. The next two years 


separately. course 
we sold at least two kinds of sandwiches, 
a hot dish, a salad, or a dessert. These 
menus are typical of the first four years. 
Salmon loaf, egg 
baked apple, drink. 
Cheese 


minced sandwich, 


pudding, tomato sandwich, 


candied potatoes, drink. 





POSTURE 


By EvizasetH C. WHERRY 


Somebody’s always saying 
When I am passing by, 
“Straighten up your shoulders, 
And hold your head up high.” 
Then I throw back my shoulders, 
And someone’s sure to shout, 
“Oh, no, no, no, not that way, 
Your stomach’s sticking out!” 


So I pull back my stomach 
And do my very best; 
Then someone says, “Not that way! 
You're letting down your chest!” 
I push my chest up higher 
And try to hold my ear 
Straight above my shoulder— 
I feel so stiff and queer, 


But now I have a secret, 

And I’m going to tell you all 
That the way to proper posture 
Is 
Just 
Stand 
Tall! 

Reprinted from the May, 1930 issue of 


Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, by 
courtesy of F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 











cheese 
sandwich, cabbage apple salad, drink. 


Peas, corn muffins, pimento 

Variety is as important an item in a 
school lunch room as it is elsewhere. The 
third year we decided to sell fruit at recess 
and noon. This proved both popular with 
the children and profitable from a money 
standpoint. 

This year we have changed to a fifteen 
cent lunch and a hot dish, sandwich, and 
drink. The fifteen cent lunch consists 
of a meat or food containing 
protein, a starchy food, a salad or vege- 
table, and a We do not plan 


some 


dessert. 


to make any money on this fifteen cent 
lunch. The servings are not large, but 


ample. The plates are served and on the 


table when the children come in. The 
following lunches are popular: 
Roast beef Mashed potatoes Gravy 


Thousand Island dressing 
Baked apple 
Vegetable soup Macaroni with cheese 
Sliced tomatoes Chocolate bread pudding 
Rice Scalloped tomatoes 
Peach dainty 

We have found a greater demand for 
potato and fruit salad than for the others 
we serve; among the hot dishes, Bruns- 
wick stew is the most popular. In the 
sandwich line, raisin-nut and tomato hold 
first place. We sell from fifty to seventy- 
five sandwiches a day; one large bunch 
of bananas each day, a crate of apples, 
half a crate of oranges, and a box of 
grapes are sold each week. 


Head lettuce 


Irish stew 


In addition to our regular lunch and 
fruit sale this year, we buy crackers from 
a travelling salesman and sell them. 
These crackers are wrapped in five cent 
packages. This is the most profitable 
food we have sold yet, as it is very 
popular and requires very little time. The 
firms give very liberal discounts to 
schools. This makes it possible to serve 
the other lunch with practically no profit. 
The crackers we sell are such as are 
sold in drug stores and lunch counters 
uptown; namely peanut butter sand- 
wiches, cheese peanut sandwiches, choco- 
late milk patties, cheese tid-bits, ete. 

It is positively against the rules for 
candy to be sold on the school ground 
during This helps our 
cafeteria sales as well as preventing the 
children’s eating too many sweets. 


school hours. 


the first have added 
needed dishes and cooking utensils in the 
school bought 


chairs, a pressure cooker, a new electric 


Since year we 


cafeteria and kitchen, 
range, paid for all supplies in the school 
furniture in the 
curtains for the 
bought a 
screen, a mirror, and had storage cabinets 
built. 

The are absolutely 
essential in the success of a high school 
lunch room: 


kitchen, repainted the 


sewing room, bought 


sewing and dining rooms, 


following points 


1. Serve plain, wholesome, attractive 


food. 

2. Give the children to understand that 
lunches must be ordered the first 
thing in the morning. 

3. Go on a cash basis to all. 

4. Plan for no waste. 
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Work of the 4-H Clubs 


(Continued from page 195) 


Stories of outstanding achievement 
among the five million and more boys 
and girls who have been enrolled in the 
work since its inception, lend a strong 
note of optimism to the picture of con- 
flicting opinions etched of modern youth. 
From money earned in 4-H club work, 
bank accounts have grown, college educa- 
tion been gained, homes built, and farms 
established. From the ambitions inspired 
through 4-H club work, dormant leader- 
ship qualities have been developed en- 
abling farm boys and girls to become 
successful agricultural and fair executives, 
school commissioners, breeders, bankers, 
staff members of agricultural and home 
economics colleges, and officers of state 
and national organizations. From the 
influence of better practices in 4-H agri- 
cultural club work, farming communities 
have become meccas for 4-H pure-bred 
seed and livestock. From demonstrations 
by local 4-H clubs, systems of farming 
have been reorganized, methods of pro- 
duction improved, happy partnerships with 
parents established, home life invigorated, 
and more meaningful objectives in home- 
making conceived. From the spirit to 
serve developed through 4-H club work, 
community buildings have been improved, 


grounds beautified, recreation for all 
organized, hardships of the unfortunate 
lessened, and general community activities 
stimulated by youth leadership. 

Because of a recognition of the far 
reaching results of the 4-H club move- 
ment, delegates from foreign countries 
frequently tour the United States to study 
the work here. In several countries where 
the work is already established, club 
leaders and members correspond and 
sometimes visit each other, interchanging 
ideas and gaining a larger viewpoint of 
national customs and traditions. Many 
other countries at the present time are 
making a special effort to have appro- 
priations made for the work in order 
that their own young people of rural 
areas may be given greater opportunity 
for development in seeing farm and home 
life in a large way and contributing to 
it the best of which each is capable. 


Note: 


(For detailed information regarding the 
origin and development of the 4-H clubs 
write to the Office of Cooperative Ex- 
tension Work, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, for Circular No. 77, “Boys 
and Girls 4-H Club Work”, by Dr. C. B. 
Smith, and Circular No. 85, “Boys and 
Girls 4-H Club Work under the Smith- 


Lever Act, 1914-1924”, by G. E. Farrell.) 
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Makers of | 
Nursing History 
In Your Vocational Classes. 


~ WRIGHT'S 
| BIAS FOLD TAPE 


| . It turns itself 


This book gives the portraits and professional | U 
se e a * 


achievements of fifty-nine leaders. It will give you 


the pertinent facts in presenting nursing as a desirable 


profession. 
3ackgrounds are sketched in 
Florence Nightingale, Fredericke 


many other outstanding figures. 


Valuable for class excerpts and assigned reading— 


cw cr 


Excellent portraits 5’x5”. 


Printed in sepia ink on India paper. Bound substantially in boards. | 


128 pages, 7%4"x10%". 


Price, $1.50 


468 Fourth Avenue 


the portraits of 
Fliedner, Mlle. 
Louise le Gras and Elizabeth Fry; the story then 
drops to the present with sketches of Edith Cavell, 
Jane Delano of Red Cross fame, Dean Goodrich of 
Yale, Professor Nutting of Teachers College and 





New York City 


Dictates Quality 


Hence the need of a suitable selection of Fabric 
and Bias Fold Tape for every project. 


WRIGHT’S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


is made in qualities to meet these requirements. 


Durable Percales—22A and 20A 
Firm Cambrics—21A and 70A 
Fine Nainsook—95A 

Sheer Lawns—75A and 25A 
Soft-finish Wash Silk—650B 


WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO., 
Department E, Orange, N. J. 
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Invisible Foes 
(Continued from page 204) 
\lcohol in 


alcoholic fermentation and acetic acid in 


fermentation of dill pickles 


vinegar likewise prevent decomposition. 

In preservation by desiccation we find 
that every food has a minimum water 
content which suffices for the growth ot 
organisms, and a water content below 
this will prevent their growth. Fruits are 
usually readily . preserved by drying. 
Raisins will keep when relatively moist, 
while meat and flour containing the same 
amount of moisture would quickly spoil 
Exposure to sunlight is sufficient in some 
climates to preserve some foods. Starchy 
products such as biscuits, wafers, crackers, 
macaroni, and yeast cakes are preserved 
by desiccation. 

In dried fruits, as much as thirty per- 
cent of water may be present. Syrups, 
sorghum, molasses, jellies, and jams con- 
tain a high percentage of sugar and will 
keep. Foods such as lard, olive oil, 
tallow, cottonseed oil, etc. are relatively 
dry and will keep indefinitely. 

In conclusion, if a housewife knows 
the characteristics of her invisible foes, 
she will be better able to meet the 
problem of destroying them and prevent- 
ing their growth, and at the same time 
she can have the satisfaction of knowing 


why she does what she does. 
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Heavy Wash Silk—680B 

Lustrous Rayon (cotton 
warp)—520B 

Decorative Gingham and 
Percale Stripes—29A and 24A 

Extra-fine Batiste—490A 


I would like very much to have one of your sample cards, a sewing book and leaflets Aand 
C on how Bias Fold T ‘ape is made and used. 


Lakeside Publishing Co, | se..e0eeoc00- 
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Building Up a Rundown 
School 
(Continued from page 198) 

as to leave no hole big enough for the 
smallest terrapin to get through, then 
filled with dirt again. Thus, the reptiles 
could not get out by clawing under the 
walls of the building. 

Then I suggested that every boy or girl 
finding a terrapin bring it to school and 
place it in the “terrapin house”. They 
came by dozens. Soon there were more 
than a hundred terrapin in their new 
home. 
I bought a few turnips and cabbages and 
the like, and the terrapin thrived. New 
ones were added from time to time by 
more distant pupils or friendly farmers. 
A pen was built at one end of the build- 
ing and the sand ridged up in heaps. In 
these mounds the female terrapin laid 
their eggs. A section of the roof was 
removed to allow the hot sunshine to 
play over these mounds all day. At night 
they were protected by a heavy wagon 
sheet, thus keeping the temperature about 
the same day and night. In winter time 
the pen was boxed up and the roof cov- 


Pupils brought scraps from home, 


ered and a stove placed in one corner. 
The fire was kept burning day and night, 
one boy each night taking his turn look- 


ing after it. Soon young terrapin 
began to crawl around. These were placed 
in a small pen to themselves until they 
grew larger. 

It is thought by many—and much is 
printed about it—that terrapin thrive best 
in water, or at least part time in water. 
This we have proved to be far from the 
fact. Ours thrived, indeed, and all the 
water they saw was in shallow tanks in 
the floor for drinking purposes. The 
place was kept strictly clean at all times. 

I had no trouble finding a market in the 
city for all the terrapin we had to spare. 
Prices were high. Terrapin soup and 
stew sells at from one to two dollars a 
plate in the finer hotels and restaurants. 
It was a success from the start, and now 
we have a man especially to look after the 
“terrapin farm”. We have 150 pupils in 
the school and more asking to join. A 
new addition is necessary. I am proud 
of my school, and so are the people. 


Courses in homemaking are to be 
compulsory in German secondary schools 
for girls. Classes are to be limited to 
thirty pupils so that ample instruction 
can be given in infant and child care, 
physical development, needlecraft, house- 
wifery, and gardening. 
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CP Paper, from ‘The World’s Model Paper Mill” is one of the new 
day methods provided by science to make the home brighter and 
labor lighter. Your daily dusting, cleaning and polishing in the home, 
office or school can now be done, all at once and in half the time it 
usually takes. Just use this simple, efficient way. 






CP 25-Yard Roll 50c; 
(West of Mo. and 
South Coast States 60c 


So easy to use; just make a wad of CP to fit your hand, then dust and 
polish. The surface will be cleaned, leaving a fine, lasting finish. 
It will not harm hands or fine furniture. It is sanitary; no greasy, 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 50c for a roll — money 
back if not pleased 

you and your friends. 
Manuracturep EXcLusiveLy BY 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


GOOD ADVICE 


Here is a paragraph giving really sound 
advice to any teacher, whether she is con- 
templating a change in jobs or not. It 
should encourage some of us to move, 
some of us to remain; it should make us 
all think. 

“Any teacher who has become vitally 
a part of the community life, knows she 
did not begin to teach effectively until 
she knew her community, the parents, 
the children, the homes. Every change 
you make, this same adjustment must 
be made. If you feel your work is done, 
you are in a rut, your influence is 
waning, you have lost interest in it, and 
if you will not be happy in your present 
position, then the wisest thing is to move. 
The finest thing after all is to sell your- 
self to a community so they will increase 
the salary check as an expression of 
appreciation of your services. This is not 
meant to discount the fact that a teacher 
is to remain indefinitely in one place 
when another community wishes to buy 
your services at a more attractive price. 
The aim in mind is to urge you to weigh 
values and not let the restlessness that 
attacks all of us more or less be the 
determining factor.” 


Reprinted from the Georgia Home Economirs 
News Letter for April-May. 
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Helpful Hints on Menu Planning 
for the School Lunchroom 


Good nutrition must be the first aim of every 
teacher in planning meals for the school lunch 
room, and good nutrition means foods prepared 
with wholesome ingredients. 


Crisco, the all-purpose cooking fat, is particularly 
well suited to the preparation of foods for the 
growing child. It is wholesome, digestible, 
purely vegetable and packed under the most 
sanitary conditions. 


A booklet entitled “A Manual of Cookery” con- 
tains recipes for using Crisco in a variety of 
interesting ways, and gives in a form under 
standable to students, the principles of cookery. 
If you would like a free copy of the Manual, 
mail the coupon below. Additional copies are 
also available for use as demonstration manuals 
or collateral text books. 


Procter & GampLe Co., Dept. V-730 

Gwynne Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Please send me, without cost, a sample copy of the “Manual 
of Cookery.” 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Educational Helps for Home Economics Teachers 


Below are listed booklets and other helps to home economics teachers. 
Send your request direct to the manufacturer, mentioning 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





Warren’s 
Free Sewing Service 

Especially interesting process card for 
fast color bias fold tape, showing 
process of manufacturing from lint 
cotton to finished product. Also in- 
cludes Bias Fold Tape color chart, 
specimen package and leaflet suggesting 
many practical and interesting uses for 
“Warren’s” Bias Fold Tape. 

Free upon request. 
Educational Department 
WARREN FEATHERBONE CO. 
Three Oaks Michigan 





Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 

diet booklet, “Telling Fortunes with 
Foods,” will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 
Los Angeles California 


Singer Educational 


Publications 
(furnished free to all teachers) 


Teachers’ Text Books 
Form 1876—Machine Sewing. 
Form 1917—Short Cuts to Home Sewing. 
Form 1945—How tto make dresses. 
(Price 10c to pupils). 
Form 1976—How to make Children’s 
Clothes. (Price 10c to pupils). 
Form 2013—How to Make Draperies. 
Form E. D. 68—Test Chart—No. 66 
Machine Head. 


For Students 
Form 1689—A Manual of Family Sew- 
ing Machines. 
Form E. D. 61—Stitching Charts for 
Practice Work. 
Also Wall Charts showing stitching 
mechanism of various machines. 
Singer Service to Schools 
Includes an intensive course in prac- 
tical machine operation and adjustment 
for sewing teachers, with free materials 
for practice work. Also demonstration 
lessons for sewing classes at completion 
of intensive tez achers’ course. 
Full information upon request to 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Educational Department 


149 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. 
Learn about baking and from Davis 
Baking Powder, what a good baking 
powder really is. 


Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 





Fruitland Cookery 


Successor to 


Sunland Cookery 


issued every month during the school 
year. Contains historical data, lesson 
material and recipes. More than 9,000 
Home Economics teachers and Home 
Demonstration Agents depend upon 
this bulletin for dried fruit cookery 
and data. Free upon request to 


CALIFORNIA DRIED FRUIT 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
1 Drumm St. San Francisco, Calif. 





“Food Value of the Banana” 
Illustrated 
A 24-page booklet presenting this sub- 
ject in text and tables, on authority of 
leading dietitians. 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Research Dept., 1 Federal Street 
Soston Massachusetts 





“Kitchen-Tested” Flour Recipes 
15 Free in Every Sack 


Inside every sack of GOLD MEDAL 
“Kitchen-tested” Flour are 15 simplified 
cake, pastry, and hot bread recipes pre- 
pared by the world’s most famous home 
economics experts. To get the full set, 
simply ask your grocer for GOLD 
MEDAL “Kitchen-tested” Flour. 


Recipe Change Every 3 Months 


Wasuburn Crospy COMPANY 





“The Art of Making Bread” 


Beautifully illustrated booklet, con- 
taining’ chart, picturing and _ explain- 
ing every step in bread-making. Also 
Wall Chart for Class Use and Outline 
of a Course in Bread Making. 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. 
1750 North Ashland Avenue 
Chicago Illinois 
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On this page you will find listed each month a group of educational teaching helps 
supplied by leading national advertisers. Teachers desiring this material may write 


directly to the advertiser and secure the quantity necessary for class-room work. 


In our September number each year we publish a large and comprehensive list of 
similar material that includes booklets, teaching outlines, health plays, movie films, posters, etc. 


Have you availed yourself of it? 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Subscription Order Blank 


{ | One Year $2.00 


[ ] Two Years $3.00 
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